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MONEY. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE FRIDAY CLUB, ST. LOUIS. 


The first chapter in the great work of Adam Smith begins 
with a discussion of the subject of the Division of Labor, this 
being, in his opinion, one of the chief causes of all national 
wealth. And in this opinion all who give any thought to 
the matter must concur. If each person were obliged to 
supply by his own labor all his own wants—to raise his 
own food, make his own clothing, build his own shelter — 
life would be nothing but a struggle for bare subsistence ; 
a struggle in which a very large number would utterly fail. 
Wealth would be out of the question, and the condition of 
the savage the highest to which man could attain. It is 
only when labor is divided, and each devotes himself to one 
thing, that wealth becomes possible. For concentration 
and practice produce skill, from which springs a vast in- 
crease of production over what could be accomplished by 
untrained workers. 

But this increased product is a real benefit only upon one 
condition, and that is that each laborer shall be able to ex- 
change what he produces for the products of the labor of 
others. If this could not be done, all would be worse off 
than they were before. The farmer, though surrounded 
with an abundance of grain, might perish for want of cloth- 
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ing; whilst the tailor, with his house full of garments, 
might perish for want of food. For the wealth of a na- 
tion, then, trade is no less necessary than production. 
And thus we are brought to the second great topic in polit- 
ical economy, viz., that of Exchange, whose chief instru- 
ment — money — we are to discuss this evening. 

The first and simplest form of exchange is that of barter, 
or exchange in kind, in which one product is given for an- 
other directly, without the intervention of any medium. 
When the farmer trades grain with the shoemaker for shoes, 
or pays for his clothing in butter and eggs, it is barter. 
Of the same sort, also, is the business of the New England 
ship-owner who exchanges a load of cotton cloth with the 
South American for a return cargo of hemp or hides, or 
coffee or copper. 

For very many cases this simple method of direct ex- 
change answers every purpose ; but in the great majority of 
vases, if this were the only method, trade would be impossi- 
ble. For example: a shoemaker might want a hat, but if 
the hatter did not want shoes there could be no exchange. 
In barter, the wants of the two parties must be exactly 
complementary ; that is, each must want exactly what the 
other has to sell. 

Still another difficulty in the way of direct exchange lies 
in the fact that, whilst one’s wants are many, that which he 
has to give in exchange may not admit of division. For 
exumple, to quote a trite illustration, a tailor has worked, 
let us say, a week in the production of a coat, and for it he 
must be able to obtain in exchange enough to subsist him 
for at least another week. To do this he must have, not 
only meat, but also sugar and coffee, and flour and fuel. 
He cannot, therefore, exchange his coat for either one of 
these alone. But the coat will not bear division into parts. 
It must be exchanged as a whole to one man. 

If no remedy could be found for difficulties of this kind, 
the limits of exchange would be so greatly narrowed that 


ne 
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very little benefit couldsbe realized from the division of 


labor, and the development of industry would be checked at 
its very outset. 

One of the first devices for overcoming the difficulties o 
barter is the intervention of the merchant, or middle-man, 
who keeps in store the products of many hands, and, for 
purposes of exchange, may represent a hundred different 
trades. To such a one our tailor may take his coat and 
receive in return everything he wants ; the merchant keep- 
ing it until some one comes who wants it in return for other 
things wanted by others. 

Fairs and markets were also instituted for the same pur- 
pose of relieving the difficulties of direct exchange, and in 
former times played a very important part in the machinery 
of society. 

But the most effectual remedy of all was found in the in- 
tervention, not of a middle-man, but of a middle-thing. In 
every society there was always found some one thing which 
was an object of universal desire, and for which any other 
thing could be obtained in exchange. As soon as this com- 
modity was found all the difficulties of exchange were solved. 
One had now only to sell his product for this middle sub- 
stance, and then at his leisure to obtain for it in exchange 
whatever he wanted, and from whomsoever had it to sell. 

This middle-thing is what we mean by Money, and it may 
be any commodity whatever of universal desire. Thus we 
are told by Adam Smith that in early Greece and Rome eat- 
tle and sheep were used as money. He also mentions as 
different kinds of money, salt in Abyssinia, shells in some 
parts of India, dried cod in Newfoundland, tobacco in Vir- 
ginia, and several other things in other places. As exam- 
ples of the same, sort within our own knowledge, we may 
mention postage-stamps, which were current as money for a 
time during the war, and street-car tickets, which here in 
St. Louis pass freely from hand to hand, and perform for 
small amounts all the functions of money. Amongst civil- 
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ized peoples, however, the articles most frequently used as 
money are the so-called precious metals — gold and silver — 
and the various forms of paper money. 

But whatever be the material used, and in whatever form, 
the prime function of money is always the same, namely, 
to facilitate the exchange of commodities and services, and 
overcome the many difficulties of barter. This it does by 
virtue of its being an article of value and of universal de- 
sire, by virtue of which any one possessing it is in a position 
to exchange with any other man for anything that he may 
possess ; so that, in the words of Carlyle, ‘* Whoso has 
sixpence is sovereign (to the length of sixpence) over all 
men; commands cooks to feed him, philosophers to teach 
him, kings to mount guard over him — to the length of six- 
pence.”” 


From this prime function of being the chief medium of 


exchange there grows another quite different in character, 
but hardly less in importance —that of being a common 
measure of value. All things being exchangeable for money 
come to have a price, or money value, which then becomes 
the most convenient method of comparing things with each 
other. From the fact that a hat is worth $5 and a coat 
$10, we pass at once to the equivalent statement that one 
coat is worth two hats. The unit of money becomes, thus, 
the common measure of all values, and just as we express 
all lengths in feet, and all weights in pounds, we express all 
values in dollars, or francs, or sovereigns. This vastly 
simplifies comparisons, and saves time and trouble to an 
extent which it is hard to overestimate. 

Still a third function of money is that of being a standard 
of deferred payments. In all communities in which much 


trading is done there is certain to grow up the practice of 


giving credit — that is, of letting one have articles of value 
without at the time taking anything at all in exchange, but 
with the understanding that the exchange is to be completed 
at some later day. In all such cases it is extremely con- 
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venient to state the transaction in terms of money, and to 
provide that the exchange shall be completed by the pay- 
ment of a certain number of dollars. For example, let us 
say that one dealer lends to another a thousand bushels of 
grain, to be paid for in twelve months. Now, it might in 
such a case be provided that the loan was to be repaid, 
principal and interest, in kind, so that at the end of the 
year the borrower should return to the lender one thousand 
and sixty or seventy bushels of grain. But if, in the mean- 
time, the harvest had been exceptionally abundant, the value 
of grain would have fallen, and the lender would not get 
back in purchasing-power as much as he parted with. On 
the other hand, if the crop had been a failure, then to pay 
his note in grain, bushel for bushel, might be a very great 
hardship to the borrower. So that the transaction could be 
satisfactory to both parties only when the value of grain 
remained the same as at the time the loan was made. There- 
fore, as money has been found, as a rule, to change in value 
less and more slowly than other things, it has become the 
custom to make all loans payable in money, regardless of 
the commodity in which the loan was made. And, of 
course, the more stable the money the better is it for this 
purpose. 

A fourth office which money serves is as a store of value. 
Owing to its universal desirabilitv, money becomes a con- 
venient form in which to place wealth for which one has no 
present use. It is, also, one of the most convenient forms 
for its transportation, though in this it must yield to the 
precious stones, which concentrate « greater value in a 
small bulk. 

This function of money was formerly one of much impor- 
tance. When each one kept his own money, and, in times 
of trouble, when it was necessary to save one’s property by 
flight, it was very necessary to have some form in which it 
could be safely and conveniently stored. But, now that 
everybody leaves the custody of his money to banks, and 
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transfers it to the other side of the globe by a letter of 
credit, this office of money has almost ceased to be one of 
any importance. 


Having thus seen what are the uses of money, we are 
now in a position to pass in review the several kinds of 
money, and to determine how well or ill they answer the 
purposes for which they were intended. 

All the kinds of money in use amongst civilized nations 
may be grouped into two great classes — metallic money 
and paper money. 

Of these the first in the order of time as well as impor- 
tance is Metallic Money. From the earliest times gold and 
silver have been objects of universal desire amongst men. 
Their beauty, their durability, and the ease with which they 
‘an be brought into any desirable form have always given 
them the highest place as materials for ornament, and their 
comparative scarcity, or, which is the same thing, the large 
amount of labor involved in their production, has given 
them a very high relative or exchange value. These qualities 
have preéminently fitted them for use as money. Professor 
Jevons enumerates seven qualities which ought to be pos- 
sessed by any article used as money, which, as we shall see, 
are possessed by gold and silver in the very highest degree. 
These are, 

1. Value. This is fundamental. Nothing can become 
money unless it has value, which is the prime reason for its 
being universally desired. The basis of the value of gold 
and silver we have just seen to lie in their beauty, their 
adaptability for purposes of ornament, and their scarcity. 
For nothing has value in exchange unless it is limited in 
quantity. 

2. The second quality of a good money is portability. 
Money must be something that can be conveniently carried. 
For this purpose it must have a great value in a small bulk. 
Lead, iron, or copper are, therefore, unsuited for money 
because of their cheapness. At the same time the value 
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must not be too great. Diamonds or rubies would not 
make a good money, for the reason, amongst others, that 
their value is so great that the majority of people could not 
possess them. For the same reason gold is not a good 
money for small transactions. The gold dollar is incon- 
veniently small, and for smaller coins it is out of the ques- 
tion. For the minor transactions silver is best, and for the 
very smallest we use nickel as we formerly used copper. 
But for all the ordinary transactions of commerce the great 
relative value of gold makes it preéminently the best money. 

3. The third quality is indestructibility. One of the uses 
of money is to be a store of value. For this purpose any- 
thing subject to decay or deterioration by time would be 
utterly unsuited. The Abyssinian salt and the Virginia to- 
bacco were for this reason, if for no other, very poorly suited 
for use as money. But gold and silver are unaffected by 
time, but preserve their qualities unchanged from genera- 
tion to generation. 

4. The next in order is homogeneity, by which is meant 
that each part of the substance used as money should have 
the same value. When cattle were used as money the units 
were of very different value, according to their age and the 
way in which they had been fed. And so, if precious stones 
were to be used as money, we should seldom find two of 
precisely equal value, and we should have very great diffi- 
culty in counting. Twice two should very seldom equal 
four. But gold and silver are homogeneous in the highest 
degree. One ounce has precisely the same value as another ; 
and twice two is always four. 

5. The fifth quality is divisibility. By this is meant that 
the material used as money should not only admit of division, 
but that the value of the parts should be equal to that of the 
whole. The furs which were used, in the early settlement of 
the country, as money, could not be divided without great 
loss. The division ofa diamond, also, destroys a large part of 


its value, and the parts cannot be put together again. Very 
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different is it with gold and silver. These may be divided 
and subdivided without any loss, and the parts put together 
again by remelting at any time. 

6. A sixth requisite is cognizability. The substance used 
as money should admit of easy recognition and verification. 
Anything whose true character and value could only be de- 
termined by an expert, as is the case with the precious 
stones, would be highly unsuited for money. But gold 
and silver are easily recognized, particularly in the form of 
coins. The great purpose of coinage, in fact, is to make 
verification easy, and no metals lend themselves to this 
treatment more easily than these. 

7. The seventh and last quality of a good money is sta- 
bility or uniformity of value. One of the chief uses of 
money, as we have seen already, is as a standard of deferred 
payment in credit transactions. In all such transactions 
into which time enters, it is of the utmost importance that 
the relative value of the money during the whole term 
should remain unchanged, so that the amount paid may be 
as nearly as possible the same as that which was borrowed. 
This uniformity in relative value or purchasing power is 
what we mean by stability. It is based chiefly upon uni- 
formity in cost of production, but is dependent, also, upon 
‘the constancy of the supply as compared with the demand. 

Now, as there is nothing, perhaps, that is always pro- 
duced from year to year at the same cost of labor, and 
nothing in which the supply is always equal to the demand, 
there is nothing which does not change in value; and this 
applies to gold and silver as well as to grain or to houses 
and lands. All things flow; nothing is absolutely fixed. 
Even the hills are not everlasting, but, if we could take time 
enough, might be seen to change like banks of clouds. 
Nevertheless, all things do not change equally fast, and 
there is such a thing as comparative fixity even in values. 
Amongst these comparatively stable commodities we may 
mention all the nobler metals —gold, silver, and _plati- 
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num —as well as all the more precious stones, such as dia- 
monds, rubies, etc. But, as these latter are, for reasons 
already given, unsuited for use as money, men have by com- 
mon consent adopted the metals, and particularly gold and 
silver, as on the whole the best available standards of value 
for all deferred payments. 

Until the present century no preference was given to 
either metal, but amongst all civilized nations gold and sil- 
ver alike were made a legal tender for the payment of all 
debts. But it was finally seen that this quality of stability 
and certainty of value would be still further secured by 
adopting one metal, instead of two, as the standard for all 
the larger transactions of commerce, and using the other for 
the minor transactions only. Accordingly, in 1816, the 
present English system was adopted, by which, for all pay- 
ments over 40s., gold is the only legal tender, whilst for 
sums less than 40s. either gold or silver may be used. A 
similar system was adopted in Germany in’ 1871, and by 
the United States in 1873, although it had been in practical 
existence for twenty years, or since 1853. 

By this adoption of gold as the sole standard, deferred pay- 
ments are subject to the fluctuations of a single metal only, 
and not to the compound variations of two metals, and 
thus a very great increase of stability and simplicity is given 
to all business transactions. By this means, also, the fur- 
ther advantage is gained of using that metal which is the 
most portable and convenient, thus saving, in all dealings 
of any magnitude, an amount of labor that is by no means 
trifling. For when we reflect that $100 in silver weighs six 
pounds, and that $100,000 weighs three tons, we see at 
once the total unfitness of silver for general use in com- 
merce. 

But, unfortunately for us, the wide-spread desire to avail 
ourselves of the recent extraordinary decline in silver, and 
pay to our national creditors less than we led them to ex- 
pect, has been strong enough to overcome all other consid- 
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erations, and, by the passage of the Silver Bill, we have just 
taken a backward step which, | fear, it will take us many 
years to retrieve ; though that we shall do it and must do it, 
in time, I, of course, have no doubt. 

We come, now, to the second great class into which we 
have divided money, to wit, Paper Money —a very large 
topic, but one which, for want of time, I shall be obliged 
to discuss with the utmost possible brevity. 

Of paper money there are two kinds —the first being 
that which is convertible at will into metallic money, and 
the second, that which is not convertible. 

Convertible paper money had its origin with the banks. 
When the credit of the great banks of Amsterdam and of 
England came to be thoroughly established, a draft on one 
of them, or its obligation to pay a certain sum in gold or 
silver, came to be regarded as equally valuable with the 
specie which it promised ; and, as it was so much easier to 
varry and conceal, it came tebe regarded as even more valu- 
able. Such notes, therefore, would remain out and pass 
from hand to hand a long time before final presentation. 
This allowed the banks to keep actually on hand an amount 
of money much less than its total obligations, and to loan 
out the rest to its customers. And thus, from the profit- 
ableness of such notes to the bank and their convenience to 
the people, there gradually grew up in the various commer- 
cial nations a regular system of bank-notes or convertible 
paper money. 

The theory of this kind is in its main features extremely 
simple. Except to a debtor of the bank, who can use the 
obligation of the bank to cancel his own, the bank-note has 
no value except for what it promises. It has no intrinsic 
value. As long, however, as the promise is good, and gold 
or silver is given in return for it whenever it is presented, it 
is as good as gold, and for many uses far more convenient. 
But, when this promise fails, its whole value, except to 


those who owe the bank, disappears. How great the in- 
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convenience and actual suffering which such failures cause, 
I need’ not stop to tell. If it were not for this risk, this 
kind of money would be, perhaps, the best possible kind ; 
but whilst this risk remains it is of very doubtful benefit. 
It has, however, been almost wholly removed from our na- 
tional banking system by requiring each bank to deposit at 
Washington an amount of government bonds ten or fifteen 
per cent. greater than all its outstanding notes, so that their 
ultimate security, if not their instant convertibility, is made 
almost perfectly certain. The notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land are secured by provisions of somewhat the same sort, 
and their security is so good that they are received for their 
full value over the whole of Europe, and have become 
almost an international money. 

Inconvertible paper money consists of notes, like our 
greenbacks, which are issued by the government, and are 
not redeemable in coin. 

This kind of money rests on a very different basis from 
that of convertible paper. The value of the latter rests 
wholly upon the good faith with which the promise to pay, 
which it carries on its face, is kept. But with inconvertible 
paper it is not so. It is true that it also carries a promise 
to pay, but the failure to keep it, as we know from our 
daily experience, does not destroy the value of the note, 
nor does it even seem to impair it to any considerable de- 
gree. This fact seems to have puzzled some of the writers 
on money to such an extent that they have been ready to 
cut the knot and say that paper of this sort was not money 
at all —that it is not a real money, but only at best a quasi 
or make-believe money, or, as they like to call it, currency. 

But the fact that for sixteen years this kind of paper has 
been, in practice, the chief medium of all internal trade, 
the sole measure of commercial values, and the standard of 
deferred payments, thus performing every function of 
money, is sufficient to show that it is money, and must be 
treated as such. 
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The secret of its value is found in two qualities which, by 
force of law, have been given to it. These are: First, it 
is made receivable for all taxes and other dues to the gov- 
ernment, excepting only duties on imports ; and, second, it 
is a legal tender for all debts to individuals. 

As every one is a debtor, either to the government or to 
individuals, or to both, anything which has the power to dis- 
charge such debts has by that fact intrinsic value. 

The case is very much like that of our street-car tickets, 
which are not redeemable in coin, but in ‘a special form of 
service. So with the greenback; we take it, not because 
it is a promise to pay coin, although it is this, but because 
it is worth a dollar in the payment of taxes or the discharge 
of our private debts. 

By means of such provisions of law it is in the power of 
the government to put in circulation and keep at par with 
gold such an amount of inconvertible notes as are needed 
for the ordinary transactions of business. But the moment 
this limit is exceeded, and more are issued than are really 
needed, they begin to depreciate. Men do not decline to 
receive them, but they put up the prices of what they have 
to sell. For debts already existing they receive them as 
the law requires, but they decline to create new debts or 
sell their goods for them except at increased rates. 

If this limit were never exceeded, and the notes kept at 
par with gold, as it is conceivable might be done in a goy- 
ernment ruled with perfect wisdom and moderation, this 
kind of money might be almost wholly unobjectionable ; 
and, as in the first instance it is issued by the government 
for value received, it is, in fact, a loan without interest, and 
is, therefore, a source of profit to the nation. This is, in 
fact, the motive for its issue. It is the easiest mode of 
making a loan. But just here lies the danger. It is so 
vasy that no government has ever yet been found that could 
stop at the right time; but, as was the case with our own 


government during the Revolution, and with France a short 
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time afterwards, they keep on making new issues until the 
supply so far exceeds the needs of trade that the deprecia- 
tion becomes extreme, and they are usually wiped out by 
some sort of repudiation. And when once the proper limit 
is passed, and the money of the country ceases to be at par 
with the money of other nations, it becomes a very serious 
evil; for then sets in, usually, a series of fluctuations which 
totally unfit it for a standard of values or of deferred pay- 
ments, and all business becomes a game of chance. 

On the whole, therefore, the dangers of abuse are so great 
that, until we reach a millennial stage of development, and 
have for rulers none but the wisest and best men, it is better 
to forego its use entirely, and confine ourselves to the more 
expensive, but safer, kinds of money. 

Probably the best system of money would be one in 
which the sole standard of value for all sums over $5 or 
$10 was gold, with a system of gold notes which should be 
issued by the government upon the deposit of gold coin, 
and for which the coin would be given again in exchange 
whenever it was wanted. This would give us all the stabil- 
ity of gold with all the convenience of paper, and would 
keep our money at all times on a par with the money of 
foreign trade, thus combining as many advantages as can be 
united in any single system. 

And, perhaps, after we have tried everything else, and 
grown wise in the school of experience, we shall at last come 
to this. But at present I fear we are a long way from it, 
and that our course of schooling will be very tedious, as 


well as very costly. 


Rosert Moore. 
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A PRACTICAL VIEW OF HIGH ART. 
PAPER READ BEFORE THE ST. LOUIS ART SOCIETY, BY J. M. TRACY. 


High Art has so long been regarded as a romantic, un- 
practical pursuit that, in the efforts made recently through- 
out America to establish schools and promote the study of 
design, it has either been left aside or assigned an inferior 
position. I beg leave to call your attention to the reasons 
why, in the estimation of the profession, this course is a 
mistaken one, and to endeavor to show you the material im- 
portance of High Art. 

Mankind is to-day united in one great community, bound 
together by the ties of commerce, and governed by its laws, 
sach individual performing a special task allotted him by 
circumstances, and exchanging the fruits of his work for 
what he wants of the productions of other laborers. Among 
the various occupations of men how many may be called 
strictly practical? It has been estimated that, on a general 
average, the amount of labor expended in getting the abso- 
lute physical necessities of life —that is, food and shelter — 
would not amount to more than one hour’s work per day 
for each individual. All the rest of the toil performed by 
the weary millions goes to satisfy our aspirations towards a 
better order of things. Mankind yearns for a fuller, freer, 
higher existence, and of this yearning are born alike the 
mighty works of the machinist, the stupendous enterprises 
of the engineer, and the beautiful creations of the artist. 
All are, as you see, unpractical works in the strictest sense. 
You cannot eat a steam-engine nor an oil-painting; nor 
would either be of service as wearing apparel, nor make a 
comfortable shelter from the rigors of the weather. Nearly 
all the productions of human labor are useful only to satisfy 
the wants of the soul, or such artificial bodily wants as are 
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caused by our aspirations. But I contend that the soul is 
the greatest part of man, and its longings call on our effort 


with a far more imperious voice than do the simple appe- 
tites of the body; and I count it one of the most merciful 
dispensations of the Creator that, of its ten hours’ daily la- 
bor, humanity should be able to devote nine to the satisfac- 
tion of its spiritual needs. 


we 


Among all these works destined to gratify our nobler de- 
sires, I claim the very first rank in point of practical im- 
portance for High Art, for the reason that it is productive 
of greater and more lasting wealth than any other labor 
performed by man. Wherever the arts of painting and 
sculpture have been perfected, they have never failed to pro- 
duce such vast riches that the world has been astonished. 
Look at Athens, Venice, Florence, Rome, during the renais- 
sance; how they flourished in spite of wars and revolutions. 

But let me give you a more striking example. France 
had been ruled for twenty years by a profligate despot, who 
had given the finances of the nation into the hands of a 
band of swindlers, and these had used every device known 
to their kind to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
country. Then, when the treasury was nearest depletion, 
and every branch of the public service corrupted and disor- 
ganized, war was declared against Germany. You all know 
the history. France was soon vanquished, and obliged to 
purchase peace by the payment of so vast a sum that the 
mind can form no idea of its magnitude. 

Never before, in the history of man, has so great an 
amount of money been gathered together. And, as the 
trains sped away toward the German frontier, bearing their 
precious freight of gold and silver, it seemed as if France 
would be impoverished for all time to come. But this was 
not all. Still greater misfortunes came with the Com- 
mune — the most desperate and sanguinary civil war that 
even Paris has ever seen. So great were the losses entailed 
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on every industry that it was scarcely thought they ever 
could revive. 

Then, while all the world was lamenting her sad down- 
fall, France arose, settled her little account with Germany 
in the easy manner of a millionaire of olden times, who 
paid his bills without taking the trouble to grumble at them, 
placed her credit on a firmer basis than any nation in the 
world, and entered at once upon a career of prosperity such 
as had never been seen before, even in the palmiest days 
of the empire. And now, in the terrible financial crisis 
through which the world is passing, no country has suffered 
so little. 

What is the reason of this? Whence comes this wonder- 
ful recuperative power that builds so bright a fortune to-day 
upon the still smoking ruins of yesterday? Is it the rich 
crops yielded by the fertile soil? No; for the main agri- 
cultural interest, the vineyard, was perishing by the phy/- 
loxera. Is it the hoarded money of her frugal peasantry ? 
No; for that was taken to pay the ransom. France has no 
mines, no great natural wealth, no East Indies to draw upon. 
Yet she has one resource that is better than all these — Art. 

France is to the world of to-day what Greece was in the age 
of Pericles ; what Italy was in the time of Michael Angelo ; 
what the Netherlands were in the life of Rubens — the great 
center of Art production. In that great city of Paris more 
than 40,000 artists are laboring on every grade of work, from 
historical painting and classic statuary down to plaster 
images and wall-paper. Every man of them, even he who 
produces the cheapest sort of industrial work, is an artist in 
the strict acceptation of the term, having studied in proper 
schools and learned what the principles of beauty are and 


how to apply them. I do not wish to deny the merit of 


works produced in other countries. Undoubtedly there is 
first-class work done in Germany, Belgium, and England, 
but the quantity is too small to compete seriously with 
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Paris. Fully two-thirds of all the first-class art work of 
the world is done in that one city. For nearly a year this 
vast production had been stopped by war, and there was a 
dearth in every market —a vast and pressing demand that 
could not be supplied. When at last the Commune fell, 
the advancing ranks of the fierce soldiers of MacMahon were 
followed by another and more merciful army, not of in- 
vaders, but of merchants, eager to replenish their de- 
pleted stocks. Scarcely had the bullets ceased to whistle 
in the streets when the picture-buyers came hurrying 
along the blood-stained pavement, leaping over heaps 
of dead, and climbing the barricades where the smoke of 
combat still lingered, often incurring the greatest danger ; 
knocking at the back-doors of shops whose owners were 
afraid to open in front ; seeking out the artists in the ranks 
of the Garde Mobile where they were serving, or in the 
prisons where many were thrown for taking part in the re- 
bellion, and buying at most astounding prices whatever 
could be called a work of art. Men who had worked dur- 
ing the siege, and had large stocks on hand, saw their 
fortunes made in a day, while those who had nothing went 
to work with a will, and in a few months were prospering 
like the rest. Thus all the misfortunes of the war were 
repaired, and that great disaster proved, in the end, to have 
been the means of enlarging the business of the country. 

There is really nothing surprising about this, for it is 
obviously true that the bulk of the money in the world is 
in the hands of wealthy individuals ; that these individuals 
will have first-class works of art, cost what it may ; and that 
the people who produce such works must inevitably come 
into possession of their surplus money. But this is only 
true of high art. Inferior works are of very little value, 
and cannot form the basis of «a permanent business. 

Now, as so many people are desirous of giving to St. 
Louis the benefits of art culture, with the hope of stimulat- 
ing production, it is necessary that they should be warned 
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to look high enough for success. They must remember that 
St. Louis artists must be able to compete in excellence with 
Paris, or they will be driven from the market. They must 
divest themselves of the notion that Industrial Art, so called, 
is 4 more pressing need, and will give a more speedy return 
for labor, than High Art. The fact is that, had we plenty 
of good industrial artists now, there is not a sufficient de- 
mand for their products. The market would mainly have 
to be made. On the other hand, we have here in America 
the very best market in the world for good pictures and 
statuary, and so vast is the demand that we cannot educate 
artists fast enough to supply it. Furthermore, a well- 
educated sculptor or painter can, if need be, with a few 
days’ preparation, do better decorative work than any one 
of narrower training could ever do. Besides, it is all non- 
sense to imagine that good industrial artists can be made 
by the study of their specialty alone. You might as well 
try to make good St. Louis lawyers by the simple study of 
the Missouri Statutes, ignoring Chitty, Blackstone, and the 
English common law; or make good doctors by showing 
them how to administer medicine, without any knowledge 
of anatomy or physiology. The fact is that High Art and 
Decorative Art are governed by the same principles, accom- 
plished by identical methods, and require the same training. 
The two cannot be separated by any clearly-defined limita- 
tions. 

In the education of any kind of artist the prime neces- 
sity is to develop his powers of imitation until he can re- 
produce the forms of anything he sees. Without this 
nothing can be done at all. He must also learn perspect- 
ive, the sciences of composition, of harmony of lines and 
colors, and acquire a knowledge of the peculiarities of the 


rarious schools of art and styles of ornamentation. Then, 
and not till then, will he be ready to turn his attention to 
the study of whatever specialty he may intend to practice. 
Schools of industrial art must establish classes of drawing 
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and modeling, not as accessories, but as the principal feat- 
ures of their course; and on these must be spent the 
greater part of their time and money. Now, there has 
been discovered only one good way to teach drawing and 
modeling —that is by the study of the human form. In 
drawing from anything else the student has only the me- 
chanical sense of exactitude in his eye to guide him, and 
errors often pass unnoticed ; while in the human form the 
expression makes all errors doubly apparent, constitutes the 
mind a severe critic of the eye, and drives the pupil to an 
accuracy attainable in no other way. What is needed in 
every school that pretends to teach art is a life class. 
Without this all the efforts made will be barren and use- 
less, because the art produced will not be high enough to 
sell in the market. 

Good people, who are trying to advance the interests of 
art, you have your choice: Establish life classes, or be con- 
tent to fail. This is no personal opinion of mine, nor is it 
based on my mere personal observation. It is based on the 
opinion and experience of every respectable art school in 
Continental Europe, and sanctioned by the practice of such 
institutions, of the tapestry manufactories of the Gobelins, 
of the porcelain manufactory of Sevres, and every great 
enterprise of like nature in France, whether carried on by 
government or by individual enterprise. 

Among the benefits of this liberal education, one of the 
greatest is that the man so trained can do good work in any 
field where opportunity may call him. The man who mod- 
eled the ornaments on your Paris clock could, were he 
called upon, make a better statue than most of those which 
adorn our public monuments. He who made the flowers 
on that lady’s fan, or the figures on those faience vases, 
would be a notable painter in any other country. Many of 
those who commence their studies at the Gobelins or Sevres 
rise at last into the higher walks of the profession ; and so 
it will be with us if we follow their example. The amount 
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of value produced by an artist is very surprising. Caro- 
lus Duran paints from $50,000 to $60,000 worth of pict- 
ures each year; Cabanee, rather more; Bouguerreau, as 
much; Roybet and Bonnat, a little less. Czsar de Cock 
makes $20,000 to $30,000 ; Defaux, nearlyas much. Sculpt- 
ors who work for the bronze-foundries make from $2,000 
to $6,000 a year. Painters on porcelain and faience make 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year. I remember having seen Victor 
Chevillard bring home a little panel not larger than my 
hand, and worth 20 cents. Two weeks after, he sent it 
away, having used on it not more than 5 cents’ worth of 
color. It sold for $2,000. Here was $1,999.95 of actual 
value created by one man in a fortnight. Did you ever hear 
of as much being done in anything but high art? For take 
notice that this is no trade in which one party is rendered 
poor to enrich the other. The picture is worth the money, 
and will bring it back, with interest, whenever the owner 
chooses to sell. 

But while we are talking of money-making, let us 
speak of Meissonier, who has produced as high as $150,000 
of pictures in one year—one alone, not a yard long, having 
been sold to A. T. Stewart for $60,000. Meissonier had at 
great expense bought the most desirable lot of ground 
in all Paris, situated on the border of the beautiful Pare 
Monceaux, and there he had built a house at a cost of some 
$60,000. But when all was done he found that the plans 
of the architect were not in reality what they seemed to be 
on paper; in fact, the building did not please him at all. 
Now, I venture to say that a merchant or a banker would 
have been so visionary as to move into a home that did 
not suit him, and would have lived there, grumbling, rather 
than lose money. Not so our practical artist. He knew 


that money was only good to buy satisfaction with; so he 


had the house demolished and built up again according to 
his liking. 


I dare say you know of the large fortunes of the English 
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artists, and of those of our own country, several of whom 
are millionaires. My object in speaking of these fortunes 
is to impress on your minds that they were earned in the 
production of the most permanent values that enrich the 
world. Twenty-five years hence the products of the spin- 
ners, weavers, and founders of St. Louis will be worn out, 
rusted, and useless, while the pictures we see before us will 
be as bright, as beautiful, and far more valuable than to- 
day. The very foundation-walls of Athens and Sicyone 
have fallen in useless ruin, while the works of their sculpt- 
ors still survive, each one worth the ransom of a province. 
But let us not forget that to the elevation of their style 
they owe their permanency. All that was poor or meretri- 
cious has passed away, or, if preserved, is only more worth- 
less because of its antiquity. A poor daub of the Flemish 
school is not worth sixpence, while a David Teniers is worth 
a fortune. 

If you give a porcelain plate worth 20 cents into the 
hands of a hack to decorate, its value will hardly be doubled 
for the moment, and as soon as it passes out of style it will 
no longer be worth even the price of a clean one. But let 
it be intrusted to a skillful artist, and its value will be in- 
creased a hundred fold, never to depreciate, but rather in- 
crease with time. 

And now let me say to the Art Society, of which I have 
so recently become a member, continue on your course un- 
swerved by any consideration of momentary expediency ; 
still turn your eyes toward the most perfect expressions of 
the beautiful, seeking there to read the artist’s purest, most 
elevating thought ; still burn your incense before the shrines 
of Phidias, of Raphael, and of Michael Angelo, and proclaim 
boldly to the world this truth, that High Art is the only 
practical art. 

J. M. Tracy. 
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SOLITUDE. 


BY LEWIS J. BLOCK. 


The king sat on his throne, 
Alone, alone. 


Without, the sunlight fell 
On hill and dell. 


Beside the brooklet strayed 
Lover and maid. 


Each bird sang to his mate 
With spring elate. 


The king was sad and cold, 
Though clad in gold. 


His heart sank in his breast, 
With woe opprest. 


His face was marred with scorn 
Of all things born. 


Within his golden halls 


Stood countless thralls. 


His frown compelled with awe, 
His word was law. 


Without, the seasons came 
With snow and flame. 


All life, with changes fleet 
Of sad and sweet, 


Sought union with the whole, 
Its far-off goal. 


He sat upon his throne, 
Alone, alone. 
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LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


In a brochure of thirty pages, appearing early in April, 
Professor M. M. Fisher, of the State University, gives at 
some length his views upon the pronunciation of Latin, in 
the form of an attack upon the Roman, and a defense of the 
English, system. Although this essay is said to have been 
primarily intended for the information of those who have 
consulted the author on this subject, it took, in the course 
of its development, such a shape as to indicate on the part of 
the writer a sense that he was addressing a somewhat wider 
audience. His position in the school system of the state 
adds a degree of importance to his utterances, and makes 
it proper that some careful notice should be taken of his 
argument. Moreover, he has the indorsement of the presi- 
dent of the university, and while Doctor Laws expressly dis- 
claims any familiarity with the subject, and while, therefore, 
his approval carries with it simply the weight of the confi- 
dence felt by him in the author’s sound judgment, the 
authority of his office must have its influence with those 
who have not the means of examining closely the merits of 
the case. 

Two facts make this paper somewhat hard to examine, 
and, therefore, the more likely to be accepted by many read- 
ers without examination. The first pertains to its substance, 
the second to its structure. As to its substance, it is not 
an investigation, nor even a discussion, but exactly what it 
professes to be —a simple piece of special pleading. As to 
its structure, it presents the subject in a manner too desul- 
tory for convenient handling without a very minute abstract. 
The printers have done their best to aggravate this trouble 
by bad typography and worse paragraphing. The confu- 
sion is increased by the fact that the author has not kept 
clearly in mind the independence of the two questions, 
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‘* What is the true pronunciation ?’’ and ‘* Shall we use it ?’’ 
Some care is required in separating these questions, since 
the latter is in some degree dependent on the former ; other 
things being equal, a pronunciation which is not the true 
one has the smallest claim to adoption. Professor Fisher 
recognizes this principle, in that he applies the weight of 
argument against authenticity in the case of the Roman, 
and in favor of the expediency in that of the English, pro- 
nunciation. 

Cleared of all obscurities, the case against the Roman 
system rests on these three points: insufficiency of the evi- 
dence, discrepancies among the Romans themselves, and 
disagreement among modern scholars. I am speaking here 
only of its claims to authenticity ; the question of adoption 
involves, in part, a different set of objections, and will be 
considered separately. 

Professor Fisher makes no argument on the first position, 
but contents himself with stating the sources of information, 
relying on the acumen of his readers to perceive that the 
evidence is insufficient. He calls attention, indeed, to the 
fact that the proof is merely probable, and states that ‘* the 
main reliance is on the modern languages ;’’ but both of 
these remarks are inconsequential, and the second has the 
added disability of not being strictly true. In the matter of 
probable proof—inasmuch as all our beliefs, other than 
mathematical, rest on this basis —it is idle to urge against 
any theory that it is grounded on evidence of this class. 
The utmost that can be said is that there must be a reason- 
able uniformity in the indications of the several probabili- 
ties, and that they should be numerous enough to free their 
correspondence from the suspicion of mere coincidence. 
Professor Fisher, indeed, says ** we have a right to claim that 
these probabilities shall be to the point, and sufficiently nu- 
merous,’’ but he gives no information as to what these 
probabilities are, and makes no attempt to show that they 
do not meet the required conditions. That he himself re- 
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gards them as inconclusive is apology enough for his own 
conscience, but under the present methods of scientific in- 
quiry a bare ipse dixit falls little short of an impertinence. 

As to the part played by the modern languages, until re- 
course to them is shown to be illegitimate, their evidence, 
small or great, cannot be contemptuously ignored or passed 
over with a jest. The statement that the main reliance is 
placed on these is correct in the sense that phonetic science 
rests on the study of living sounds ; further than this their 
testimony is of value only in connection with the tradition 
of scholars. Professor Fisher himself, perhaps unknow- 
ingly, is deferring to these combined authorities in accept- 
ing and using nearly all the consonants of the Latin alpha- 
bet, and in admitting, as he must, that at least half of the 
remaining letters, including all the simple vowels, have 
sounds determinate within the limits of the individual varia- 
tion. If asked, for instance, why he utters g as a palatal 
check, and / as a liquid, he could give no better answer than 
the dominant rule, quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus; 
while, if called to account for uttering a, not as a (second 
vowel '), but as e (sixteenth), he must confess that the same 
high authority is dead against him, and defend his practice 
solely on grounds of expediency. 

The defect in the argument under consideration will be 
brought out more distinctly by putting it in formal shape, 
thus: The true Latin pronunciation can only be derived 
from probable proofs ; the kinds of probable proof available 
are not satisfactory ; therefore the true Latin pronunciation 
is uncertain. Subjectively viewed, this is a good argument ; 
no one has as good a right to know what is satisfactory to 
Professor Fisher us himself. But, seeing that almost all 
recent scholarship is at variance with him as to the value of 
these classes of evidence, it would have been more modest 
on his part, and more complimentary to his readers, if he had 


For the classification of vowels see Roby’s Latin Grammar, see. 21. 
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given them some notion how he reached his conclusions. He 
might, for instance, take the letter c, the 4-sound of which 
is certainly offensive, because unusual, before e, i, and y, in 
modern tongues, and which, therefore, has to assert its 
claims againgt the strongest prejudice. Asking for the tes- 
timony in the case of this letter, it appears that, first, tradi- 
tion and the Romanic languages, as far as they agree, give 
e=k; before e, i, y, the sound splits into s, th, tsh; second, 
the testimony of the grammarians give c=k. For example, 
Quintilian says, in substance, that # is a useless letter, be- 
“ause c extends its own force to all vowels; third, in trans- 
literation, Latin ¢ is always represented by Greek x, and con- 
versely ; as CiceromAtdépor; Atkexta=Cilicia; fourth, Latin 
texts present such contractions as audacter for audaciter, 
and inscriptions show that, down to about 200 B. C., C 
stood for both ¢ and g. If, after presenting such facts, he 
had proceeded to invalidate tradition, to discredit the gram- 
marians, to explain Greco-Roman transliterations, and to 
account for the phenomena of the record, he would have 
shown why he regards these sources of evidence as unsatis- 
factory. I have presented the case as above for the purpose 
of pointing out the defect in the writer's train of thought, a 
defect that arises from mistaking personal impressions for 
general axioms, and have presented it in outline only, to 
harmonize with the professed elementary character of the 
essay. It may not, however, be out of place to remark that 
the varieties noticed in the Romanic languages, and also in 
German, are considered as due to imperfect palatization, 
and a sort of precession of the place at which the sound is 
formed. Any one who will observe the position of the 
organs in forming the k-check, will find that, by pushing for- 
ward the points of approximation of the tongue and palate, 
there results a series, k, kh, ch (German), sh, 8; and, if the 
tongue is brought into contact with the palate, the additional 
tsh, ts, t; while if the contact is made with the teeth the 
result is th. That this precession takes place before e, 7, 
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seems to be due to the fact that the vowels of the a, e, 7 
series involve a greater change from the open palatal posi- 
tion than those of the a, 0, u series. It is noticeable that 
in French the whole palatal scale is pushed forward, carry- 
ing the Latin c before a to ch (=sh), and before e, i to ¢ 
(=58). 

That diversities existed among the Romans themselves 
has no serious bearing on the question. Such diversities 
are of two kinds: (1) rustic dialects and vulgarisms, and 
(2) individual peculiarities. With the first class we have 
nothing to do, and the second is unimportant, including, as 
it does, merely shades of difference, as in the three sounds 
of ou heard in this country, viz., that of northern New 
England (13+10, aeu?), that of the southern Middle States 
(nearly 114-10, oew), and what may be called the standard 
(2+10, au). 

That the advocates of the reformed pronunciation differ 
among themselves is of graver import, since if these differ- 
ences are on vital points, as Professor Fisher claims (p. 9), 
they not only discredit the evidence, but render impossible 
that uniformity of practice which it is one of the chief 
objects of the reform to secure. If, on the other hand, the 
differing views rest upon purely theoretical considerations, 
and are such as may reasonably be expected, in course of 
time, to harmonize on some common ground, the existing 
diversity does not militate against the system, and is no 
more decisive bar to practice than that seen in the 1,350 
words of the synopsis prefixed to Webster's Dictionary. It 
may be observed, also, by way of general limitation, that 
the Roman system, as it is now offered for acceptance, is 
not to be charged with all the diversities which appeared 
when the views of scholars were still crude and tenta- 
tive. Ten years ago Professor Thacher might call attention 
to the Tafel scheme of pronunciation, as compared with that 


? Ellis’ palaeotype. I am aware of the objection to using these signs, but do 
not see how otherwise to avoid the awkwardness of long description. 
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of J. F. Richardson ; it is rather late to reproduce the com- 
parison to-day. To pursue this aspect of the case would 
require examination into the present views of all who have 
written on the subject —a course beyond the limits of this 
paper. I shall assume that the instances of discrepancy 
which Professor Fisher has given* are those on which his 
argument is based. The instances adduced are the diph- 
thongs @, @, and the consonants c, 7,7, v. The authorities 
quoted for the varieties in the sound of @ are Roby, Blair, 
Gildersleeve, Harkness, and Bartholomew. The last two 
agree on @=? in pine, or nearly so. There might have been 
added to this list of agreements Allen and Greenough— 
whom Harkness follows in his later editions — Haldeman, 
Lane, and the two Richardsons. Blair and Gildersleeve 
seem to agree on @=a in fame. Roby has @=a in bat 
(lengthened). In point of fact, Roby and Blair are nearly 
inagreement. Roby regards @ as thirteenth vowel, which he 
finds long in Somersetshire Bath, apparently coincident 
with the Kentucky sound of a in half. Blair represents @ 
by @ @, and uses the French raison to illustrate the sound, 
the English /air being employed for the same purpose 
simply because it lies near what he conceives to be the true 
sound. I suspect that Gildersleeve means the same thing 
by using Graeme; certainly, many of the Scotch pronounce 
this word as Grié’m. No one questions that this diphthong 
was in early Latin pronounced distinctly as a+7, and that 
it graded down to a simple Latin e through a certain inter- 
mediate sound, @. Since, phonetically, e lies between a 
and 7, this difficulty seems to me to belong to the ¢lass of 
those to be settled by time, much in the same way as the 
dispute must be decided between English and American 
half. 

That Roby says @ is ‘* somewhat perplexing ’’ is true, but 
he gives his adhesion to e=oy, agreeing here with what is 
salled the standard Roman pronounciation. Blair's e= 
German 6, and Gildersleeve’s e=w—e, are views for which 
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there is a good deal to be said, but which come into the 
same category with the variations of @. I do not wish to 
underrate the differences in these two cases, but I am far 
from regarding them as insuperable, especially as I have 
within a few years changed my own practice, and accepted 
probably archaic, but distinctive, sounds as having better 
claims in theory than the past-classical corruptions, and as 
being preferable in practice to such intermediate sounds as 
English organs do not easily make. 

I am compelled to dissent from Professor Fisher’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ diversity of usage ® is still greater in regard to 
some of the consonants.’” He instances ¢,g, j,and v. As 
to j, the discussion has never taken a wider range than the 
prosodical question whether consilium is consil-i-um, or 
consil-yum. There is not, as far as I am aware, any claim 
made for a value of g other than that in get. 

Of the letter ¢ he says: ‘* Max Miiller (in Academy for 
February 15, 1871) joins issue with the commonly-received 
theory that ¢ had the sound of & before @, e, and7.’’ If 
Professor Fisher had ever seen the article to which he refers, 
he would know that Professor Max Miiller did nothing 
of the kind. The article in question is introduced with these 
words: “** * * JT have put together what might be 
pleaded, at least, in mitigation of punishment for those 
who, in pronouncing Latin, wish to keep up a distinction 
between ca, co, cu, and ce, ci, cy, cae, ceu, coe, or to give 
to the latter a more palatal, or even an assibilated sound.”’ 
In a later article ( Academy, December 15, 1871) he says: 
‘¢ No one, I think, could have attentively read my paper in 
tlie Academy, No. 18, without perceiving that I am in favor 
of pronouncing c before e, 7, y, ae, eu, oe, ask. At our 
Oxford meeting I had given my vote for it, and my only 
object in writing the article in the Academy was to remove, 

if possible, a stumbling-block that might bar the way to all 

3 T assume that he intends in the word “ usage’”’ to include opinion as well as 


practice. 
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further improvement in the pronunciation of Latin. * * * 
As I looked upon a reform in the English pronunciation of 
vowels as far more important than any improvement in the 
pronunciation of certain consonants, my chief object was to 
show that some compromise might be possible with refer- 
ence to c, and that, in allowing their weaker brethren some 
liberty in the pronunciation of this one letter before 7 and 
e, thorough-going reformers need not have felt ashamed as 
if sacrificing an important principle.”’ 

I have repeated Professor Miiller’s words at some length 
in order to show precisely what his position is ; clearly, this 
distinguished scholar has been referred to under some mis- 
apprehension. In point of fact, while Professor Fisher pro- 
fesses to cite the original article, in reality he is trusting to 
the authority of Roby (Pref., p. 30, et al.), and falls into 
the error of stating as a fact what is only an inference, and, 
as it happens, a false one. I notice this more particularly 
because the author, in «nother instance, resorts to the same 
spurious style of citation. On page 15 he gives Middle- 
ton as his authority for the anecdote which Erasmus tells of 
Latin conversation at a royal levee ; his real authority being 
Eschenburg (Fisk’s translation), whom he carelessly sup- 
poses to have quoted from Middleton. This sort of proced- 
ure is tempting, but scarcely ingenuous, and one should hesi- 
tate to subject his reputation for scholarship to such a severe 
strain as is incurred in entering upon the perilous field of 
second-hand quotation. : 

The letter v (consonant), from its unstable nature, has 
been the subject of very extensive discussion, and on 
curiously narrow grounds of difference. The extremes are 
a labio-dental vr, as in English, and a vowel u (00), and the 
state of the discussion is briefly this: On the one hand, the 
Romans recognized a difference in sound between wu vocal 
and u consonant, by giving to the latter the name vau, and 
likening it to the Aeolic digamma. The Emperor Claudius 
went so far as to propose a new character for the consonant 
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use of this letter. The language of the grammarians indi- 


cates a like consciousness of difference. Professor A. J. 
Ellis also notes that an English w is not attainable by con- 
tinental vocal organs, and Professor Max Miiller confesses 
himself, even after his long residence in England, unable to 
distinguish v and w in his own pronunciation. On the other 
hand, it is argued from theoretical considerations that the 
Latin v could not have been a labio-dental, and this view is 
supported by the fact that, while f is by the Latin gram- 
marians described in terms that indicate it to have been 
such, there appears no evidence of a tendency to confound 
the two. The argument in this direction is presented fully 
by Roby in the preface to his grammar, and he gives his 
decision in favor of a weak vowel w as the value of v. 
There is a middle sound, which Roby seems to have slighted, 
though he alludes to it (p. 40) by way of explaining the 
confusion of Latin v and 6. This isa labial, or, as I should 
prefer to call it, a bilabial, v—that is, a fricative made by 
placing the vocal organs in the 4-position and then allowing 
the breath to pass between the lips. Roby remarks on this 
that ** a sound like this stands in at least as close a relation 


to the English w as to the English v.’’ This is the sound 
which Ellis represents by v’, and which Professor H. A. J. 
Munro is ready to admit instead of English w, in pronoune- 
ing Latin. This, also, I judge to be the sound which is in- 
tended by those who give r=w, or ow in (French) oui 
(Gildersleeve). If this sound were recognized in English, 
there would probably have been no disagreement among 
scholars as to the pronunciation of the Latin v consonant. 
As it is, there seems to be a necessity of making a choice 
between v’=v and v’=w, and, as might be expected, there 
is a difference of opinion as to the comparative approxima- 
tion of the respective values. The range of variation in 
Greek was wider, as they had on one side ™, and on the 
other no nearer sound than #. Naturally, therefore, the 
former is the prevailing transliteration, though the latter 
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occurs in a good many instances. It appears, then, that no 
one claims for u consonant a sound going as far out as the 
vowel 00. Next to this lies the ou of oui, then English w, 
bilabial v, labio-dental ». The practical range of difference 
lies between English w and labio-dental v, a range not by 
any means wide enough to render agreement impossible. 
To recapitulate the claims of the ‘* Roman’’ to be a close 
approximation to the true pronunciation of the Republican 
period, it appears that the evidence on which these claims 
rest is such as is confessed to be good in the case of undis- 
puted sounds, and is, therefore, entitled to its weight where 
there is a difference in practice. Where there is little or no 
positive proof, there is neither absolute lack of evidence nor 
yet contradiction. The differences of usage among the Ro- 
mans were of no more consequence than individual peculiari- 
ties at the present day. The differences of opinion among 
modern investigators either are upon mere shades of sound, 
as in the matter of /, or result from diverse phonetic theo- 
ries, and are of notable amount only in the diphthongs @, 
e, and the consonant v. As to the history of diphthongs, 
there is no dispute ; the only question is upon the practical 
expediency of one or another pronunciation. The same 
remark may be here made of v, in the history of which 
there seems to be a little less definiteness. Professor A. J. 
Ellis (whose conception of » seems to be almost identical 
with Roby’s, Academy, No. 19) decidedly says that English 
speakers of Latin should abstain from pronouncing v as w, 
because it is not worth while to adopt a sound which Conti- 
nental nations cannot make. While it would be improper 


to dogmatize on this subject, I do not regard the value of 


these differences as great enough to serve as a bar to future 
harmony. I have not remarked on the quotations from 
Professor Haldeman, because they relate to insignificant 
shades of difference, as e., g., between English long o and 


Italian open 0, or else concern letters and combinations 
which are Greek, and not Latin, and whose powers, there- 
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fore, are to be determined without reference to any scheme 
of Latin pronunciation. 

Of the so-called Continental method, it need only be ob- 
served that it goes but half way. It is represented in Eng- 
land by the scheme of the Oxford circular of 1871 (not to 
be confounded with the Syllabus of 1874), which confined 
its recommendations almost solely to the vowels, with the 
view of bringing, in respect to them, the English usage into 
harmony with Continental. In the preparation of this 
scheme, Professor Max Miiller, as above quoted, gave his 
vote for fixing e=/, a change which was not embodied in the 
committee’s recommendation in any stronger form than as 
a mere suggestion. The circular was intended to serve, as 
private usage had already done in America, as a stepping- 
stone to a thorough reform, and care was felt necessary to 
avoid offending the ‘* weaker brethren.’” Whatever favor 
this measure has met with is a recognition of the benefit of 
reform. 

Although the questions of right and expediency are, as 
has been already intimated, separate, they are not independ- 
ent. It would be manifestly unfair, in discussing the claims 
to adoption of one and another pronunciation, to exclude 
the consideration that one is palpably wrong, while the 
other is, to say the least, not far from right. On the con- 
trary, this would be decisive to any fair mind, in the ab- 
sence of controlling objections. Habit and prejudice give 
rise to a preference the value of which as a reason is inde- 
terminate, but certainly small, while as an influence it is, in 
some cases, supreme. Mr. D. B. Monro, of Oxford, while 
showing no consciousness that any practical difficulty could 
arise from such differences of opinion as exist, candidly 
confesses that between the inconvenience of having but one 
pronunciation for several words, as sena, scena, cena, and the 
inconvenience of learning a new pronunciation, he prefers 
the former. Others estimate the comparative inconven- 
iences in just the opposite way. 
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The English pronunciation can be defended only on the 
ground of its harmonizing the Latin with the English lan- 


guage ; this, it is alleged, operates in two principal ways: 
first, in facilitating the study of English etymology ; and, 
next, in promoting accuracy of English pronunciation. Now, 
seeing that in the study of Latin the etymology of Latin is 
of first importance, and that of English secondary, it seems, 
to say the least, capricious to sacrifice the former to the 
latter. Looked at in this way, the first advantage is not 
worth serious consideration. The second is a fiction, pure 
and simple; for any teacher who has ever watched the effect 
on articulation of the practice of a foreign language knows 
that, so far from impairing the purity of native speech, such 
practice absolutely adds precision and elegance, and that 
simply because attention and care, both in ear and voice, 
have been made necessary and habitual. Apprehensions of 
interference with the pronunciation of English words imply a 
lower capacity on the part of students than experience will 
justify. Moreover, in words as in other things, majorities 
rule; and when one sound is said and heard a thousand 
times oftener than another it will be in no danger of losing 
its hold. 

The plea that in adopting the reformed pronunciation we 
impair our communication with the scholars of the preceding 
generation admits of various answers. Practically there 
is no communication of such extent as to make the objection 
of any consequence ; and, if there were, it would be a strange 
idea of progress, and a perverse denial of history, that 
would limit the practice of the sons by the comprehension 
of the fathers. Moreover, this plea for a scheme of mutual 
intelligibility goes further than its intention; for, if it be 
valid as to the relation between father and son, it ought, 
a fortiori, to be valid for the world-wide relation of con- 
temporaries — a conclusion which would bar out the English 
pronunciation without further controversy. Of two alterna- 


tives, it is usual to accept one. Professor Fisher boldly 
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takes both ; and while on one side asserting the advantage 
of conforming to the practice of the last generation, for the 
sake of mutual intelligibility, on the other he maintains that 
this conformity is entirely useless. He quotes with approval 
the following words of Doctor Jex-Blake, head master of 
Rugby School: ** But cud bono ‘reform.’ Not for any prac- 
tical end, for any intelligent man who is driven to use Latin 
as a medium of conversation with Continental scholars can 
adopt their pronunciation in five minutes.’’ This sounds 
very much like nonsense. Put in a logical form, it advises 
that the English pronunciation be retained because it can 
easily be abandoned. 

The question of practice is connected with the view which 
one takes of the uses of Latin study. The language may be 
studied with reference to its content or its form; the latter, 
again, includes structure of sentences and forms of words. 
There was atime when it was studied as a practical medium 
of expression, but that time has passed. Both as a means 
of education and as a branch of knowledge, stress may be 
laid on its literature, its grammar, or its linguistics. The 
first of these, and to some extent the second, are independent 
of pronunciation ; in the third, and in the second as far as 
connected therewith, the oral element is important. That 
this oral element is of consequence to the student of lin- 
guistics is accepted even by those who are most strongly 
attached to the English mode of pronunciation ; though the 
plan of introducing the Roman method at the end of the 
course seems very weak and wasteful — weak, because it 
deprives the method of the reality which it would have if 
students were trained to it from the beginning, and waste- 
ful because it requires the unlearning of a method which 
has become habitual. These are, however, matters which 
must largely be left to the individual decision of those who 
are engaged in the work. I have only tried to make clear 
the ‘data on which those decisions are founded. It is im- 
possible to follow out here a discussion covering so much 
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ground as that of the educational uses of Latin. Professor 
Fisher is expected to present to the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation his views on that subject, and it is probable that 
some light will be thrown obliquely on the reasons for his 


position on the question of pronunciation. 


Epwarp H. Twining. 


HENRY THE SIXTH. 
THE SECOND HOHENSTAUFFEN EMPEROR. 


Upon leaving for the crusade in which he lost his life, 
Frederick Barbarossa had placed the interests of his vast 
empire in the exclusive charge of his son Henry, then only 
twenty-three years of age, but singularly mature both in 
mind and character. It is not an easy matter to form a 
just conception of this young man, who had entered upon 
active political life in his eighteenth year, and, even then, 
already had developed some of those traits which have given 
him in history the name of ** Henry the Cruel.’’ But cruelty 
can scarcely be said to have been the natural characteristic 
of a man who exhibited it only towards political enemies and 
traitors ; in which respect the most mild-hearted of that time 
indulged in barbarities that make us of this age shudder 
with abhorrence. His most prominent vice was avarice ; 
and, hence, his treatment of Coeur de Lion is apt to arouse 
more indignation than his inexcusably cruel and inhuman 
treatment of Tancred’s family in Sicily. To his friends he 
showed a lavish generosity, and his treatment of all who did 
not provoke conflicts with him was invariably mild and kind. 
But his ambition was boundless, and his political plans were 
far-reaching and always dexterously contrived. If he lacked 
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the sound, comprehensive judgment, natural majesty and 
boldness, and, above all, the unflinching uprightness, of Bar- 
barossa, his ambition was fully as grand, and his political 
astuteness was considerably superior to that of his father. 
He had, moreover, received an excellent education, was 
a good Latin scholar, and thoroughly versed in civil and 
ecclesiastical law. He was blonde and handsomely-featured, 
as all the Hohenstauffens ; rather slight of figure, though 
well built, and his naturally weak constitution had been 
strengthened by bodily exercise in the tournament and 
chase. He was, indeed, unusually proficient in knightly 
accomplishments, and very fond of the chase and of bird- 
catching. Nor was he lacking the esthetical tastes and 
accomplishments of his father. He was a generous sup- 
porter of art, literature, and science. As an orator, he is 
said to have been possessed of more than ordinary grace 
and power in delivery, just as in conversation his manner 
was both ingratiating and impressive. Of his ability as a 
knight-minstrel the reader may draw his own judgment 
from the following two of his poems that have been handed 
down to us. It is as well to take a good view of the fair 
side of this young emperor, before he appears bespattered 
with Apulian blood : 


TWO MINNESONGS BY EMPEROR HENRY VI. 
I. 


I greet the sweet with song befitting. 
From whom I never can my heart turn now. 
Since by own mouth I gave her greeting 
Is, alas! many a day ago. 
Now, who this song sings to the fair — 
Since from her absence so much grief I bear — 
Be’t man or woman, still let them my greeting her declare.' 


1 These minnesongs were sent by the knight to his sweetheart by his senger- 
lein, who had to learn the song and its tune by heart, and, having found the 
lady, sing it to her. If he could not get access to her, he might have to trans- 
mit it, by the same singing method, through the lady’s maid. Hence the allu- 
sion. 
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Kingdoms and countries subject are to me, 
Whenever I am present with my dearest one, 
But when I’m far from her then flee 
Straightway my powers, and all my comfort’s gone — 
Aye, all but yearning heart-grief, which then stays amiss. 
Thus I climb up and down, ever both joy and ease, 


And this exchange her love keeps playing till death gives release. 


Now that so heartily this love for her I nourish, 
So unchanging in my heart her hold, 

And both in heart and soul her cherish — 
Meanwhile suffering yearnings many-fold — 

How does she reward me, this faith mine? 
Oh, most beautifully and divine! 

Ere I her should e’er resign, I'd my crown resign. 


He sins who'll not believe this much: 
That I could live, oh, many a happy day, 
Though ne’er the crown my head should touch, 
If with the dear beloved I could but stay! 
Should I lose her, what had I then? 
Neither woman could bring joy to me, or man; 
My best solace henceforth were to be put under ban. 


I. 
The Kn ight. 


**O’er all the wide earth’s kingdoms soars my soul so high, 

When close to the beloved I so sweetly lie; 

Her tender heart me graciously has made from sorrow free, 
Her youth still looms so preciously, 


For her my heart in steadfast love e’er beats tenderly.” 


The Lady. 


“T now my life have given unto a knight all good; 
This so in me has thriven that bright now glows my mood — 
Hence other women envy me, and nurse hate unappeased. 
They say to me, to grieve me, 
They'll court him till he leave me; 
In all the world yet never a man me better pleased. 


‘* Ridest thou from me, sweetheart, my dearest love and own? 

In my esteem the worthiest knight e’er woman won. 

Com’st thou not back? ah, woe me! Then shall I soon be dead. 
In all the world then never 

Can God from death me sever,”’ the noble woman said. 
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“Bless thee, dear fellow, bless thee! that I e’er by thee lay; 
My heart does still caress thee, both by night and day. 
Thou dost adorn my soul, love, and art too kind to me; 

Listen how this I hold, love, 
As precious stones in gold, love, adorn it wondrously.”’ 


No sooner had Henry the Lion heard of Barbarossa’s 
departure for the Holy Land than he left England in the 
hope of being able to reinstate himself in his German prin- 
cipalities by the help of England and Denmark. An unex- 
pected event favored him in obtaining Henry’s accession to 
moderated demands ; this was the death, on November 16, 
1189, of Henry’s father-in-law, William II., King of the 
Two Sicilies. 

There is no fairer spot on earth than the southern half of 
Italy and the Island of Sicily, a counterpart to Greece in 
its landscape beauty as well as in historical charms. No 
wonder that it captivated the fancy of the Norman knights 
who, in the first part of the eleventh century, on their re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Palestine, stopped at Salerno to 
protect the Christian inhabitants against the Saracens ; for 
the population of Apulia, as the southern part of Italy was 
then called, consisted of an ill-digested mixture of Romans, 
Greeks, Saracens, Longobards, ete., who were constantly 
at feud with each other. On their return to Normandy, 
therefore, those knights sang the beauty and wealth of the 
country in such exuberant strains that quite a number of 
their friends determined to found a second Norman Empire 
on the shores of Italy, as others subsequently established a 
third on those of Great Britain. Amongst these adventur- 
ers, and chief in rank, were a number of the sons of the 
greet Norman noble, Tancred D’Altaville. One of these 
D’ Altavilles, William, succeeded in winning special distine- 
tion in those Apulian civil wars alluded to, making him- 
self renowned as ** William of the Iron Arm.’’ At the 
time of his death, 1046, he had risen to the rank of the fore- 
most noble in the country, in which position he was suc- 
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ceeded by his brother Drogo. But the Greeks by this time 
began to grow jealous of the Norman ascendancy in Apulia, 
and tried at different times to expel them by force, In one 
of these civil disturbances Drogo was killed, but was at 
once replaced by his brother Humfried. Finally, the pope 
was induced also to take part against the Normans, but in 
the battle of Fertorium, June 18, 1053, the men of Nor- 
mandy overcame all their enemies, and were lucky enough 
even to capture the pope. Judicious kindness extended to 
his holiness induced the latter to enter into an arrangement 
with the Normans whereby they were confirmed in all their 
possessions in Apulia, and whatever other lands they might 
acquire ; while the Normans, on their part, agreed to be- 
come defenders of the faith, and protect the Papal See 
against the Germans as well as against the Greeks. Under 
the renowned Robert Guiscard, Humfried’s brother, the 
Norman rule was finally securely established in Apulia. 
About this time Tancred’s youngest son, Roger, arrived 
from Normandy and joined the forces of his brother Rob- 
ert. Under their joint leadership Sicily was annexed to 
Apulia (1064), and in the course of some ten years both 
countries were reduced to tolerable quiet. The restless 
Robert then naturally, as a zealous champion of the Roman 
Church, turned his eyes toward Greece, and especially to- 
ward Constantinople, the seat of heresy so far as religious 
matters were concerned, and the key of the world, in the 
light of those days, from a political and military point of 
view. He left Apulia with fifteen ships and 30,000 soldiers, 
accompanied by his wife and eldest son, Boemund. He ar- 
rived safely, 1081, on the Greek coast, and, to cut off any 
possibility of retreat on the part of his army, immediately 
burnt the vessels that had carried him over the waters. 
Some four and a-half centuries later, Hernando Cortez, on 
planting his foot upon the soil of Mexico, resorted to the 
same measure for the same purpose. 


The Greek emperor, Alexius, was greatly surprised at 
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this unexpected invasion of his territory, and, having heard 
somewhat of the German emperor’s (Henry 1V.’s) quar- 
rels with the pope, of whom he took the Norman knight to 
be the simple instrument, sent word to Germany asking for 
assistance. But Henry IV. had just then enough to do to 
defend himself. The Venetians, however, who by no means 
relished the aggressive spirit of the Normans in the Medi- 
terranean, sent a fleet in assistance of Alexius, though with- 
out achieving any noticeable result. Left to himself, Alexius 
met Robert in open battle, October 10, 1801, and was thor- 
oughly beaten. 

But shortly after this disastrous defeat of the Greek 
forces it chanced that Henry IV. gained a decided ad- 
vantage over his papal foe, Gregory VII., whom he held 
closely besieged in his castle in Rome. Gregory, in his 
extremity, dispatched messengers for that trusty defender 
of the Church, Robert Guiscard ; who in proper obedience 
promptly abandoned his great enterprise against Greece, 
and hastened back to Italy by means of new vessels arrived, 
where he successfully relieved his patron, the pope, from 
the German emperor’s siege, 1083. He then prepared for 
the organization of a second expedition against Greece, but 
in the midst of his labors died, 1085. His son Bomund 
thereupon also returned from Greece with the balance of 
the army to Italy; but, as his brothers disputed with him 
the claim to Apulian rule, he abandoned his share of it, and, 
together with his nephew, Tancred, joined the first great 
crusade of Godfrey de Bouillon. 

This virtually left the supreme rule of Apulia and Sicily 
to Roger —the brother of Robert Guiscard — and, as such 
chief ruler, he was recognized by the pope. He died 1111, 
and was succeeded by his son, also named Roger, a man of 
unusual ability, who was the first to assume the title of 
King of the Two Sicilies. He was crowned at Palermo in 
1130, the pope having sent a special cardinal to perform 


the ceremony of coronation. His fame was spread wide 
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abroad by his expeditions against Greece towards the East 
and Africa towards the South, as well as by his efforts at 
home to improve the laws of the kingdom and the embel- 
lishment of his favorite cities. His zoological gardens and 
aquaria were the wonder of visitors to Palermo, and it is only 
attributable to their falling into disuse after the times of 
Frederick Hohenstauffen II. that the same sort of magnifi- 
cent collections of animals found in the Aztee capital under 
the reign of Montezuma excited the surprise and admiration 
of the followers of Cortez to the extent which is mani- 
fested in the memorials of the great conquest. 

It was during the reign of this first King Roger that there 
lived at his court, in the beautiful city of Palermo, the home 
of troubadours and trouvers, Rosalie, the daughter of Count 
Sinibald, with whose history a rare romance is connected. 
Gifted with extraordinary beauty, and at the same time of 
an angel-like purity of disposition, she resolved to leave the 
too seductive court just as she had attained the age when 
she was able to enjoy its charms, and to devote herself to a 
life of seclusion and pious meditation. Accordingly, she 
left her home secretly, and chose for her place of retreat a 
grotto in the Monte Pellegrino, not far from Palermo, 
where she spent her life in prayer and devotion till the 
hour of her death, which occurred somewhat near the year 
1150. 

Nearly 500 vears after her death, in the vear 1624, a ter- 
rible pestilence broke out in Palermo, killing off the people 
by the thousands. While the dreadful disease was at its 
highest, it chanced that one day an old man came down to 
the city from the mountain, saying that a heavenly appari- 
tion had appeared to him on the mountain, and shown him 
the grotto where, it said, the unsepulchred remains of Saint 
Rosalie could be found, and had added that if those holy 
remains were brought to Palermo the pestilence would leave 
the city. The appellation ‘* saint ’’ had already been given 
her during her life-time by the people of Palermo, and as 
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Saint Rosalie her fame has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

When the inhabitants of Palermo heard the strange story 
of the old man, all the authorities and clergy of the city, 
followed by an immense concourse of people, went to the 
designated place on Monte Pellegrino, and, amidst great re- 
joicing, brought to Palermo the remains of the almost-for- 
gotten saint. A magnificent street was laid out leading to 
the grotto where her bones had been found. The grotto 
itself was surrounded with a series of buildings wherein 
monks took up their quarters, whose duty it was incessantly 
to offer up prayers on the spot rendered sacred by the life- 
time devotions of the fair saint. Opposite to the grotto, 
and leaning against the rocky wall of the grand mountain, 
a chapel was built, filled with beautiful sacred paintings and 
magnificent decorations. 

Of course the pestilence immediately left Palermo, and — 
what was, perhaps, of equal importance — since the day of 
the worship of Saint Rosalie, pirates, formerly the great 
curse of the island, seemed to have conceived a sudden fear 
of landing there. Only one exception is known, and upon 
this Herold has constructed his world-renowned opera of 
Zampa. This bold pirate dared to land on the coast 
of Sicily, and at the very spot where a beautiful marble 
statue had been erected in honor of the saint. When the 
ship’s crew beheld this fair image, strange emotions of fear 
and terror took hold of them, and, kneeling down, they im- 
plored their leader to turn away again from the island, or, 
at any rate, to land at some other point. Zampa scorned 
their fears. ‘* That beautiful saint,’ said he, ‘* will do you 
no harm ; but, to quiet your cowardly, ridiculous apprehen- 
sions, I will betroth myself with her right at once.’’ So 
saying, he drew a ring from his finger, approached the 
marble statue of the saint, and placed it upon her finger. 
But at that moment the statue firmly closed its hand upon 
his, and, paralyzed by the dread of the touch, he fell down 
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dead at the feet of the marble bride, while the horrified 
crew hurried back to their ships and put off to sea. 

Such is the outline of the story of Rosalie and Zampa, 
the fair saint and the bold pirate, so vividly told in the over- 
ture of Herold, an overture which is more universally known 
and unhappily played on the piano than any other; but of 
the story which it tells few of the players have any knowl- 
edge. 

The day set apart for the worship of Saint Rosalie is July 
llth, a day still celebrated with unusual splendor in the 
city of Palermo. As soon as night has fallen upon the city 
20,000 wax-lights are lit, and both sides of the Cassero 
are illuminated by pyramids of lamps. The street is 
crowded with pedestrians until midnight, at which time 
“arriages are also permitted to enter. This is the time for 
the noble and wealthy ladies, who, most gorgeously dressed, 
lean back in their open vehicles as they are driven along 
the magnificent street. Alexandre Dumas describes the 
procession, which follows the promenade and drive, in the 
following manner, in the 2tevue de Paris, May 8, 1842: 

** At last the boom of the artillery, the low murmurs 
which arose in all parts of the city, and the movement 
amongst those who were nearest the starting-place pro- 
claimed that the wagon of Saint Rosalie was moving on- 
ward. Soon, indeed, we also saw it at the end of the street 
Cassero. It advanced slowly and majestically, drawn by 
fifty white oxen, and bore a sort of scaffolding, as high as 
the highest houses, covered with drapery ornamented with 
figures made out of wax or cut out of pasteboard, and in- 
closing 150 persons, who sang, seattered flowers around, 
and played all possible instruments. Made out of flimsy 
material as it was, its view was nevertheless very imposing. 
Immediately after the wagon came the relics of Saint Rosa- 


lie, locked up in a silver shrine, and carried by about twelve 
’ - 

persons, who took turns about and assumed a limping gait. 

Inquiring after the reason of this curious custom, I was 
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told that it had its origin from the fact that Saint Rosalie 
had limped a little. When the shrine had passed, we be- 
held a still more inexplicable scene. About forty men car- 
ried the relics of Saint Jacob and Saint Philip, and at times 
ran as fast as they could with them, and then suddenly 
stopped. This is done in accordance with «a tradition that 
the carrying past of these relics had at one time stopped a 
large fire which had threatened the whole city of Palermo. 
Wherever the fire was strongest, it was necessary to stand 
still a few minutes ; where the fire was weak, it was sufficient 
to pass by slowly. After the relics of Saint Jacob and 
Saint Philip came those of Saint Nicholas, also carried by 
twelve men. An immense multitude closed the procession. 
This triumphal procession, which had begun about noon, 
did not cease till about five o’clock. Then the carriages 
came again, and the promenade continued as usual.”’ 

King Roger died in 1154, having accomplished one of the 
most intricate problems that can be assigned to man —the 
establishment and organization of a new empire — with 
marvelous success. In military strength, unity of political 
purpose, just administration of the law, and external re- 
nown, the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, his own creation, 
could now rank with any other existing empire, and the 
capital of the kingdom, Palermo, had suddenly become the 
center for the cultivation of the arts and sciences in Europe. 
Unluckily, Roger was doomed to see the four brightest of 
his five sons pass away before his own death, so that his 
magnificent empire fell into the hands of the fifth, Wil- 
liam, a weak-minded, incompetent man, whose reign is dis- 
tinguished only by the reappearance of internal disturbances 
and civil broils. He was sueceeded in 1166 by his son, 
William I1., who married Joan, daughter of Henry IIL. of 
England. But his wife bore him no children, and thus it 
happened that when he died, November 16, 1189, the only 
remaining descendant of the original Norman royal house of 
D’ Altaville was King Roger’s daughter, Constance, whom 
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Barbarossa had successfully wooed for his son Henry, to 
whom she had been married in Milan, as has been related 
before. 

Henry VI. had, therefore, now through his wife an un- 
disputed title to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and the 
great ambition of the Hohenstauffen House seemed at last 
achieved. But another claimant to the Sicilian throne arose. 
This was the renowned Tancred, a lineal descendant of King 
Roger, but with a taint on the legitimacy of his birth, 
which seemed to exclude him from the inheritance. One of 
King Roger’s best beloved sons, Prince Roger, had fallen 
in love with Sybilla, daughter of the Count of Lecea, and 
the fruit of this love, Tancred, had been born before the 
king’s consent to the marriage was received by the young 
prince, who had suddenly died. 

Old King Roger, whose long-withheld consent to his son’s 
alliance with Sybilla had thus arrived too late, now felt his 
aversion to the lady changing into twofold hate, by the 
news of his son’s death. He banished Sybilla and put 
Tancred into confinement. But, somehow or another, Tan- 
cred managed to escape and join his mother in Greece, 
where he greatly distinguished himself as a soldier. He was 
subsequently recalled to Sicily, restored to his possessions, 
and, under William II., appointed chief commander of the 
royal army and navy. 

Tancred was not an unworthy rival of Heury for the 
throne of the beautiful kingdom of southern Italy. Brave, 
prudent, and wise, loving the arts and sciences, a skillful 
engineer and mathematician, and fond of music, he com- 
bined all the qualities of mind and character that distin- 
guished Henry, with a kindness of heart and chivalrous 
generosity unknown to the latter. Beloved by the people, 
and strongly supported by the pope — Clement II. — who 
was excessively anxious that the dreaded Hohenstauffen 
family should not attach southern Italy to their possessions, 
and thus encircle him completely in his Roman territory, 
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Tancred was elected king by an almost unanimous vote, and 
crowned at Palermo in 1190. 

As soon as Henry was apprised of William II.’s death he 
hastened, as has been said before, to conclude a treaty of 
peace with Henry the Lion, by restoring to him some of his 
ancient possessions, and was just on the point of departing 
for Naples, to dispute Tancred’s claim in person, when 
the news of his father’s death came, and made it his first 
imperative duty to regulate other political matters in Ger- 
many. Nevertheless, he ordered some of his Italian troops 
to proceed against Tancred ; but their barbarous conduct 
tended only to fasten Tancred’s hold upon the people of 
Apulia. ‘Tancred further secured the throne to his family 
by causing his son Roger to be crowned as co-regent, and 
married to Irene, the beautiful daughter of Isaac Angelus, 
emperor of Greece, whose strange history forms so effective 
an episode in Walter Scott’s Talisman. He had established 
himself on the Byzantine throne by the overthrow of the 
last of the Commenians, the Emperor Andronikus, whose 
two sons he had blinded. Subsequently, Angelus was also 
overthrown and blinded by his own brother, Alexius III., in 
1195. Isaac’s son, Alexius the Younger, however, managed 
to escape from his uncle and fled to Venice, where, after 
some hesitation, the Doge Dandolo, who had also been 
nearly blinded by the Greek emperor, Emanuel, years ago — 
by having white-heated iron held close up to his eyes — and 
who was then ninety-four years old, kindly received him 
and promised to reinstate him on the occasion of the next 
crusade ; for the city of Venice, then the most powerful and 
wealthy of Lombardian cities, had just been favored by an 
embassy from France, sent to make arrangements for the 
transportation of an army of French crusaders to Constanti- 
nople. After considerable haggling the terms were settled, 
and 480 vessels, beautifully adorned, left the Venetian har- 
bor amidst unprecedented enthusiasm. Dandolo himself, 
in spite of his age and loss of vision, placed himself at the 
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head of the expedition, having taken hold of the enterprise 
from the first with the zeal of youth. They reached Con- 
stantinople in safety, and, after demanding the acknowledg- 
ment of young Alexius as the rightful emperor of Greece, 
which was refused of course, began to lay siege to the city. 
Dandolo, in full armor, placed himself at the head of the 
troops and led the attack. Though the Greeks outnumbered 
the Franks ten to one, they were soon routed. Alexius III. 
fled, and the blinded Isaac was taken from his dungeon and 
reinvested with the purple. He and Alexius now ruled 
jointly, supported by the Franks, until 1204, when their 
endless quarrels exasperated the people to revolt. Murzu- 
flos, a relation of theirs, now usurped the throne. Young 
Alexius was killed; Isaac died of fear. Anxious to win 
back the two fair countries from Tancred, Henry hurriedly 
settled matters in Germany, and was able to reach Milan in 
November, 1190. He was well received all through Lom- 
bardy ; granted all the favors asked of him, and made peace 
with every faction. But on reaching Rome, there to be 
crowned emperor, he learned, to his chagrin, that Pope 
Clement had just died. The new pope, Celestin III., was 
quite as anxious as Clement had been to keep Henry from 
setting foot in southern Italy, and, on one pretext or an- 
other, delayed the coronation. Finally, however, in April, 
1191, Henry was solemnly crowned as Emperor Henry VI. 
of the Holy Roman Empire. After the close of the festivals 
that followed his coronation, Henry marched upon Naples, 
but was so little successful that, as early in the season as 
August, he was compelled to retreat. And, what was 
worse, his wife, the Empress Constance, had been captured 
by Tancred’s forces. Tancred, however, generously soon 
sent her back to her husband, the pope himself having in- 
terceded for her freedom and restoration to Henry. 

In Lombardy and Germany, Heury VI., on his return, 
was more successful than he had been in the coveted lands 
of southern Italy. He made friends with the leaders of all 
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parties and factions, and even with young Henry the Welf, 
who had meanwhile secretly contracted a marriage with one 


of the Hohenstauffen princesses. 

Almost immediately on his arrival in Germany, Henry 
VI. received news that Richard the Lion-hearted, on his 
way home from the crusade, had been arrested by Leopold 
of Austria. This arrest had taken place on the last day of 
the year 1192, at Erdlerg, near Vienna. The alleged rea- 
son for this violent measure was that Richard, in his haughty, 
imperious way, had unpardonably insulted Leopold spe- 
cially, and the German troops generally, during their com- 
mon stay in Palestine ; but it seems now clearly established 
that to personal spite on the part of Duke Leopold there 
was added the expectation of a large ransom. But Henry 
was too avaricious himself to grant Leopold the plucking of 
so valuable an eagle. He claimed Richard as his own pris- 
oner, and transferred him secretly to the castle of Trifels ; 
but when Richard’s favorite friend and troubadour, Blondel, 
after much wearisome wandering, had discovered and made 
known the whereabouts of his royal master, Henry was 
compelled to grant Richard a public trial at Hagenau. 
Still, instigated by King John, the unnatural brother of 
Richard, and also by Philip of France, Henry was able to 
detain his royal prisoner, in spite of the intercession of the 
pope, until February, 1194, when Richard was finally re- 
leased upon payment of a heavy ransom, which Henry used 
to prepare for another final expedition against Tancred. 

As fortune would have it, Tancred died that same month 
of February, broken-hearted on account of the death of his 
son Roger. Shortly before Roger’s death, however, Tan- 
cred had with his own hands crowned his other son, 
William, King of the Sicilies. But William was very 
young, and the lack of Tancred’s genius and popularity 
made Henry’s victorious progress an easy matter —the 
more so as he was supported by an immense fleet of the 
Genoese, won over to his assistance by the most generous 
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promises of pay. Arriving in Italy in June, 1194, Henry 
entered Palermo victoriously on November 20th, and, 
effecting an agreemeut with Sibylla, was crowned by her 
son William himself King of the Two Sicilies. 

Well had it been for him and his house had he kept true 
to the spirit of friendliness and reconciliation of which he 
at first made pretension. But on the very next Christmas, 
under the pretext of having discovered a conspiracy, he 
showed the cruelty of his nature in a way that made him 
and his house forever hateful to the people, whom he ought 
to have conciliated by all the means in his power. He 
‘aused the graves of Tancred and Roger to be dug up, and 
ordered their bodies to be taken out and mutilated. At 
the same time he had Queen Sibylla and her three daugh- 
ters arrested and thrown into prison. Her son William, 
who had crowned him, was thrown into prison and blinded. 
Blinding seems to have been, indeed, the favorite pastime 
which the powerful of that age practiced upon their enemies. 
Cutting off noses, lips, ears, or at times a foot or two, or 


both hands, were considered minor punishments. Many 


other high dignitaries of the kingdom were at the same 
time imprisoned, blinded or hung, or buried alive or burnt, 
on that Christmas-day of the year 1194—the very day on 
which Constance, the wife of this pitiless emperor, who 
was then residing at Jesi, brought forth a child, which was 
named Frederick Roger, and in the course of time became 
Frederick II., Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
most brilliant ruler of the whole Hohenstauffen family. 
The rumor of Henry’s excesses stirred up universal in- 
dignation throughout Italy and France. The pope put the 
emperor under ban, and the poets of that time excommuni- 
cated him still more effectively by their rhymes and ‘philip- 
pics. Henry, however, caring little for these word-missiles, 
left Palermo for Germany, carrying along with him as much 
plunder as he could gather, and a number of the most 


wealthy and noble citizens as hostages. His followers he 
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rewarded grandly out of his spoils. To his brother, Philip 
Hohenstauffen — who had married the Greek princess, Irene, 
the widow of King Roger — he gave the vast possessions of 
Matilda. By this marriage, Philip, who subsequently be- 
came Henry’s successor, acquired some title to the throne of 
Greece. Thus the Hohenstauffen princes seemed steadily to 
draw nearer the object of their ambition: the real, and not 
merely ideal, union of all Christendom into one vast empire. 
About the same time, their ancient foe, Henry the Lion, who 
had accompanied Henry VI. on his Sicilian expedition, died, 
August 6, 1195. By his death the Hohenstauffens, or 
Ghibellines, lost their most formidable rival, and the Welfs 
their chief leader.? All Germany lamented the loss of this 
great, though unduly ambitious, man. And not only war- 


riors and statesmen mourned his death, but also the poets 
and literary men of the age ; for Henry the Lion had always 


been a zealous friend of letters, and especially a patron ot 
historians. 

As soon as Henry VI. had settled down again in Ger- 
many, after his return from Italy, he endeavored to carry 
into execution the grand project of his life, which was 
nothing less than to have the Hohenstauffen dynasty de- 
clared hereditary. It is not unlikely that he would have 
succeeded had he not, during his short career as a ruler, 
shown too clearly his purpose to curtail the power of the 
nobles of the empire, and subordinate it to that of the em- 
peror. Indeed, there were only two ways of solving the 
problem of the feudal system: the one adopted in England, 
where the nobles joined with the common people to make a 
mere figure-head of their kings and queens, and that inau- 
gurated by the Hohenstauffens, and subsequently adopted 
in France by Richelieu, which was to consolidate the inter- 
ests of the emperor and the people against the nobles. 


2 At present the Welfs, or Guelfs, are represented on the thrones of England, 
Belgium, Russia, Germany, and Portugal, in Europe, and on the throne of the 
Brazilian Empire in America; but of the Hohenstauffen family, the last rep- 
resentative died 600 years ago. 
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This transparent purpose induced the electors of Germany 
peremptorily to refuse the emperor’s request to resign their 
prerogative of electing their ruler, and in this position they 
were strongly encouraged by the pope. Compelled to aban- 
don this scheme, Henry next proposed that his infant son, 
Frederick Roger, should be elected his successor, pleading 


that he himself intended to start a crusade, and did not like 
to leave Germany until the succession had been fixed. This 
was agreed to, and young Frederick, while still a child in 
the cradle, was elected King of Germany. Immediately 
afterwards Henry convoked a Diet at Worms for the pur- 
pose of organizing the fourth crusade. The real motive 
that led him to engage in this enterprise has never been 
made quite clear. It is not improbable, as has been sug- 
gested, that he had some views upon the Greek Empire, to 
which he had some remote claim through his wife, Con- 
stance, a descendant of the Ammenians by the mother’s 
side, and which was then undergoing a process of speedy 
disintegration. But since he finally concluded not to par- 
ticipate personally in the crusade, as he had promised to 
do, it seems that he must have temporarily abandoned that 
project, though he undoubtedly cherished all through life 
the determination to annex Greece and Palestine to his em- 
pire, which already held sway from Sicily in the South to 
Denmark in the North, and from the western boundary of 
Burgundy to the eastern boundary of Hungary. It is more 
probable that he desired to counteract the effect of the 
pope’s excommunication upon the German people, by thus 
voluntarily organizing another expedition to the Holy Land. 
But, whatever his motive may have been, he was eminently 
successful in enlisting the sympathies of the foremost men 
of the empire in the enterprise. Henry himself attended 
at the Diet, and by his great gifts of oratory stirred up the 
necessary enthusiasm. Men like the Duke of Saxony, 
Otto, Marquis of Brandenburg, Herman, Langrave of Thuer- 
ringen, Count of Apsburg, Frederick of Austria, the Bishops 
of Wuerzburg, Bremen, Verdun, Passan, Ratesban, etce., 
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enlisted on the spot, and the number was greatly increased 
when it was made known that Henry himself would pay all 
the expenses of the crusade. Besides furnishing the money 


for the enterprise, Henry sketched out a plan for the move- 
ment of the pilgrims, so as to protect them against the dis- 
asters that had crippled all former crusades. Part of the 
forces were to march through Hungary, by way of Constan- 
tinople, and the other part across the Alps to Italy, and 
thence by Apulian vessels to Akkon. Owing to Henry’s 
wise foresight this crusade suffered little or nothing, and 
ended more like a pilgrimage to the Holy Land than a war- 
like movement upon Palestine. Of the Minnesingers that 
accompanied this crusade only two are known to us: Hart- 
mann von der Aue and Von Johannsdorf. Here are speci- 
mens of their art: 


CRUSADER’S SONG BY HARTMANN VON DER AUE. 


Pure mood befitteth well the cross, 
And chaste behavior: 
Thus may we highest bliss engross, 
Serving the Savior. 
Nor is’t, believe, a small thing for 
An humble man, 
Who cannot o’er his life-love more 
Of mastery gain; 
It fits not that we be 
E’er otherwise than free. 
W hat serves the cross on dress 
If ’tis not in our heart no less? 


Now rouse your spirits, noble knights, 
Likewise your mood, 
For Him who gave you life’s delights 
And every ue 0d : 
Whose shield for this world’s praise and need 
Stood ready e’er; 
Should he for God’s reward keep’t hid, 
Would rue it dear. 
For every one who has 
In this crusade success, 
Will win in’t, both in full, 
Praise of the world, weal of the soul. 
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Sir Hagen* I have many a day 
Followed, alas! 
Where steadiness found ne’er its way 
My life did pass. 
The world beguiling on me smiled, 
Bid me her heed; 
[, like a foolish man beguiled, 
Followed her lead. 
Now help thou me, Christ, Lord, 
Our banner and our sword! 
That I renounce its dross 
E’en by the sign I bear, Thy cross. 


Since death has me of him deprived, 
My liege and knight, 
Howe’er the world since went and thrived, 
I gave’t the slight. 
The better part of all my joy 
With him is gone. 
If now I my own soul’s weal ply, 
It were well done. 
God grant I, too, may aid 
The dead by this crusade! 
Half of its meed be given 
To him* when I meet him in Heaven! 


ANOTHER CRUSADE SONG BY HARTMANN VON DER AUE. 


What woman sends her loved man 
Truth-minded on this enterprise, 

Therewith buys half its meed and gain, 
If she at home moves in such wise 

As shall her chaste praise spread abroad ; 
Let her pray here at home for both — 

He there battle for both and God. 


CRUSADER’S SONG BY ALBRECHT VON JOHANNSDORF. 
a 


Death, it is true, from her sweet love may part me, 
But nothing else in the world, I have sworn. 

Nor is he friend who ’gainst her stirs my heart me. 
She is the ruse of my choice, without thorn. 


3 The name of the leader to whose command Von der Aue was attached. 
* Sir Hagen, having probably lived a somewhat bad life, Hartmann hopes to 
gain sufficient credit on the books of Heaven, by his deeds in the crusade, that 


he may be able to transfer to the page of his late liege and lord one-half of it. 
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If I by fault of mine waken her scorn, 
Cursed by God I appear me and cower. 

She is of noble mood, noble she’s born; 
Merciful God, let Thy grace on us shower! 


When the beloved saw me recently wearing, 

Dearest, the cross of the crusade, spoke she : 
“* How canst thou do these two things, go a-faring 

Over the ocean, and stay here with me?” 

Asking how there my behavior would be; 
Far from her, should I feel sorrow or gladness? 

Blessing of God on my journey craved she. 
Never o’ercame me such feelings of sadness. 


Dearest, sweet lady, now grieve not so madly ; 
Ever shalt be my dear love as thou art! 
’Tis for God’s glory, there suffering sadly, 
We for the grave of the Lord must depart. 
He who achieves this great work with true heart, 
Should he his life lose, will well be requited. 
For, as his soul up to Heaven shall start, 
There with the blessed ’twill be crowned and united. 


I have in God’s cause with the cross me laden, 
And for my sins betake me now my way; 
Should I return, may He help me to gladden 
A woman on whom now great grief must prey. 
If I but true and faithful find her, 
Then all I wish will be fulfilled. 
But if her life to sin should bind her, 
Lord, let me in this strife be killed! 


The first love that I ever felt in me, 
The same I also must my dearest prize. 
This may keep me from joyous revelry — 
But even so, my heart gives me advice. 
If I should more than one love ever, 
It could not any good e’er bring; 
*T would be like loving none and never — 
And yet how many do this thing! 


I will e’en counsel her by my great love, 
Not for the sake of love, but for the right: 
What could t’ her virtue more advantage prove 
Then left she off with unjust speech to spite? 
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Let she me single-minded treasure, 
As I do single-minded her; 

My share of life will ne’er be pleasure 
Unless she thus resolves, my dear. 


I thought my full share of grief had o’ercome me, 
As for so long a time I'd hoped it might; 

But now her friendly greeting she keeps from me, 
And thus that hope dies out in dismal night. 

I must begin again new pleading, 
E’en more than erst, though ’t help me not. 

O Lord, what curse keeps my life feeding, 
That weal falls never to my lot? 


IT. 
The Crusader. 


‘**Gentle people, go 

And win the meed, which God Himself holds out to us, 

He who all things holds in His hand. 

Join His service, who 

Won by His death for all of us most glorious 

feward in His own land. 
Suffer little while here willingly mishap, 
And thereby e’erlasting death escape. 


God unto you has both a soul and body given, 


~ 


Give Him your body here, and He will give your soul to Heaven. 


Love, now let me be! 
I must be even left awhile without love now, 
For love has sore my mind upheaved. 
Com’st thou back to me 
When I shall have this holy war achieved, I vow 
Thou shalt with welcome be received. 


But wilt not at all from out my heart depart, 


As perchance fate so may rule my heart; 
And if I needs must thee with me to God’s land bear, 
Then He must, [ shall ask’t of Him, my half meed make thy share.”’ 


The Lady. 


* Alas!’’ a woman cried, 
“How much of sorrow I am doomed from love to see; 
How can love work me so much woe! 
Body to joy denied, 
How wilt thou thee deport when he is far from thee, 
Through whom thou with such joy didst glow? 
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How can with the world with all my grief I live? 

Great were need some one should counsel give. 

If 1 ’gainst world and woe could but uphold my heart! 

I ne’er stood more in need of it—’tis time! he comes to part.” 


The Crusader. 


**Ah woman, blessed thou, 
Who by thy womanly kindness was allowed t’ achieve, 
That I may bear thy love with me. 
Thy pure glory now 
All men shall boast, that e’er from love did love receive. 
And yet how sad must she now be, 
Left alone and thinking on this endless dread: 
‘Liveth my heart-love, or is he dead?’ 
And then she adds: ‘ And now must He his pathway guard, 
For whom my dear-loved sweetheart did this. world’s delights discard.’ ”’ 


Soon after the departure of the crusaders Henry went 
back to Sicily, surrounding himself with all the pleasures 
and luxuries of that beautiful island. His court was con- 


stantly thronged with troubadours and minnesingers, and 


the splendor of his reign was so imposing that far from 
Africa princes sent tributes to conciliate him or win his 
favor. 

He again took up the plan of making good his claim to 
the Greek Empire and annexing it to his own, as the best 
basis for future operations in the East, since that would have 
given him Constantinople ;° but the inordinate severity and 
cruelty with which he had treated his Italian subjects had 
so- exasperated the people of the two Sicilies that they 
organized a revolt in Palermo. During the siege Henry 
fell ill and died, on September 28, 1197, in the thirty- 
second year of his age, having ruled the German Empire for 
seven years, and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies for three 
years. On his death-bed he professed repentance and re- 
united himself to the Church. Accordingly, the pope re- 
moved the ban under which he had placed the emperor, and 

5 A point Austria, one-half of the old German Empire, still keeps in view, 


and the present German Empire ogles also, let us confess, suspiciously, through 
Roumanian spectacles. 
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Henry was solemnly buried, with all the rites of the Church, 
in Palermo. Six hundred years later his tomb was opened. 
His body was discovered well preserved, and still wearing 
that gloomy and defiant look which had characterized his 
features during his later life. 

The Sicilians rejoiced at the news of his death. Not so 
the Lombardians, whom he had always treated kindly, and 
the Germans, who had rejoiced in his extension of the power 
of the German Empire. Of all his family, Henry was prob- 
ably the most ambitious. Cvsar was his ideal of a ruler. 
He often remarked that he only wished to beable to say, 
with Alexander, ** All that my desires embrace is mine.”’ 


A. E. KRoEeGEr. 


HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : — I have to address you to-night 
upon ‘* Homes for the People ;’’ or, more precisely, upon 
** Cheap Homes for Poor People.”’ The subject is a homely 
one, and its treatment will be apt to correspond. I can 
only speak to you of plain facts, yet I shall hope to show 
that there are in this world far more uninviting objects than 
cheap houses without plate-glass windows or inside shutters, 
and,-further, that it may not always be wise and safe to 
neglect plain things simply because they are not beautiful, 
romantic, or sentimental. 

The word Homely is itself an illustration. It means 
‘* home-like,’’ nothing more, nothing less. Its basis, and 
most of its substance, is the word home, than which there 
is not in all our language a sweeter, more endearing, more 
poetic word, none more enshrined in holy memories and 
tender associations. It is full of tender meaning. There 
are times when we cannot speak it without a quickening of 
the pulse and a throbbing of the heart, and 


grave claims to 
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superiority of race have been based upon this English word, 
this Saxon heir-loom — Home —and its supposed absence 
in other languages. 

When, now, we find an adjective of thus noble birth come 
to such base uses as this word ‘* homely,’’ linked with all 
sorts of dull, common-place, and even ugly names, should 
it not set us to thinking what there can be about our homes 
to cause such degradation ? 

We shall not think long before discovering the unwel- 
come truth that this adjective is ‘*founded on facts,’’ as 
the novel-writers say, the very hard, bare, and ugly facts 
of the contrast which so often exists between ideal homes 
and real homes, between homes as they should be and homes 
us they are, between the homes of poetry and song and the 
dull homes of every-day life—the neglected, cheerless 
homes which have nothing without or within to adorn and 
beautify, and but little love to welcome; the homes which 
are to their inmates only places to eat, drink, and sleep 
in — unloved spots from which they are happy to be absent, 
and to which they dread to return. 

It is of some such homes —the worst of them — that 
this paper will treat ; homes down in the narrow alleys and 
crowded courts of towns and cities —dingy, close, unsightly 
buildings, often four, five, and six stories high, standing 
back to back and face to face so closely that the bright sun- 
light rarely enters, and the fresh breezes of heaven never — 
houses packed with tenants, and where, without pure air, 
or pure water, or anything else that is pure, and in the 
midst of foul odors and pestilential exhalations from un- 


drained cess-pools, open sewers, and decomposing garbage, 
the virtuous but indigent poor dwell side by side with the 
vagrant, vicious, and criminal classes, herded like cattle in 
a butcher’s pen. 


When Mr. Beecher was in this city he spoke of men who 
are born only in spots. He might truthfully have added 
that the spots they live in are often a good deal worse than 
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those in which they were born. A man might be some- 
what resigned to a bad birth-spot if he could but dwell in 
comfort and cleanliness afterward. 


In the progress of civilization, human society appears to 


resemble a see-saw, in having two ends, the one of which 
goes down as fast and as far as the other goes up. Both 
ends seem unable to rise at the same time. Among the 
scantily-attired aborigines who roam on our western border 
and keep life from stagnation in the frontier settlements, 
every man is his brother’s peer, and there is no anxiety 
about the pauper population. With the advent of civiliza- 
tion, however, the two ends of the social see-saw begin to 
move, the one downward as the other moves upward, till in 
our most refined communities we discover the one end (we 
call them the ‘* upper ten”) living in regal luxury and ex- 
travagance, while the other end, the lower ninety, are often 
sunken in extremes of want and degradation. Thus it is 
that civilized communities always have a degraded class to 
are for. The poor we have always with us. 

There is, however, a natural limit to this rising and sink- 
ing of the opposite ends of society, which, if exceeded, will 
bring disaster. Recurring to our see-saw illustration, we 
know that, if the upper end rise too far and its ris-d-vis 
sink too low, there is danger that the friction on the ful- 
erum which sustains both may be overcome, and the whole 
fabric, upper and lower end together, will slide and slip 
into the common abyss beneath. Such a catastrophe was 
the French Revolution. Thomas Jefferson, United States 
minister to France just before this event, wrote home: ‘* Of 
20,000,000 people supposed to be in France, I am of opin- 
ion that there are 19,000,000 more wretched and more ac- 
cursed in every circumstance of human existence than the 
most conspicuously-wretched individual of the whole United 
States.”’ 

The existence of a more or less ignorant, indigent, and 
dependent class being apparently inevitable in civilized com- 
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munities, it is a grave mistake to suppose that their care 
and elevation is simply a matter of benevolence, and does 
not necessarily concern the busy, selfish world. Independ- 
ent existence is only possible in a savage state. In civilized 
life, and especially in town and city life, every man is his 
brother’s and neighbor’s keeper; and yet more, every 
man is in the keeping of his brothers and neighbors, whether 
he knows it or not, and whether he likes it or not. The 
well-to-do neighbor who calls to inquire after your health 
when you are ill is no more truly your keeper than is the 
ill-to-do man whom you do not know nor recognize, but 
who lives with wife and family in a fever-breeding tenement, 
out of sight from your dwelling, but not beyond the reach 
of the winds of heaven, which may take up the germs of 
contagion from his pestilential home, carry them straight 
across the intervening roofs and back-yards, right through 
your open window, and plant fatal disease in the midst of 
your family. 

A pauper district, with its promiscuous population of ig- 
norant, uncleanly, improvident, diseased, and vicious poor, 
is a burden and a peril to the whole community, and to 
every member of it, in all his interests of life, health, busi- 
ness, and property. It was the pine-board shanty of an 
Irish woman in Chicago, for which $10 would have been an 
extravagant valuation (I speak of the shanty, not of the 
woman), which started the fire that destroyed the entire 
business quarter of that city, and but for a change in the 
wind would soon have swept every vestige of it out of ex- 


istence. The day before the fire, not a man in Chicago 
would have stopped to look at that shanty: the day after 
the fire, hundreds and thousands of ruined men East and 


West and across the ocean were talking about it, and regret- 
ting that they could not have had the foresight to get hold 
of it at any price and pitch it into the river, before it began 
to burn. 


Out of the tenement-houses of New York swarmed the 
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mob of voters which placed Boss Tweed and his gang of 
low-bred thieves in possession of that city, and enabled them 
to pluck and plunder its citizens without check, and to set 
an example of successful crime which is to-day corrupting 
municipal politics in every part of this country. The peo- 
ple of New York might have saved money if they had pur- 
chased all these low dens and pulled them down and dis- 
persed their proletariat population before Boss Tweed be- 
gan to use them. ‘This very course was adopted in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in the year 1868, when a Police Act was 
passed for pulling down the tenement haunts of the crim- 
inal poor. In tive years 3,085 houses were thus destroyed, 
and the result was the immediate reduction of one-third of 
the crime committed there, with an actual increase in the 


number of arrests and convictions; showing conclusively 


that these places not only fostered crime, but protected the 
criminals and prevented their punishment. Before the demo- 
lition, not one-half of the offenders could be arrested, and 
searcely one-half of those arrested could be convicted. 
There is in New York City a pile of lofty tenements 
rejoicing in the title of ** Gotham Court,’’ which, the sani- 
tary inspector states, is the resort of vagrants and outlaws 
from far and near, who find safe refuge here. The police 
will not follow them into the the dark and dangerous pas- 
sage-ways of these buildings, and any smart boy can here 
foil the pursuit of anything less than six or eight men. 
More than twelve years ago the evils caused by the pauper 
and vagrant classes in New York were so severely felt that 
a Citizens’ Association was formed to devise measures of 
relief. I will quote from the report of this association in 
regard to the expenses which these classes entail upon the 
tax-payers: ‘* The public dispensaries of New York an- 
nually provide medical care for 150,000 persons, nearly all 
of whom are inhabitants of tenement-houses ; the various 
hospitals receive nearly all of their patients from the same 
source, while the alms-house and penitentiary scarcely 
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recognize any other persons than those long familiar with 
tenant-house life.’’ The support of these institutions falls 
entirely upon the industrious classes, very few of whom 
derive any direct benefit from them, and the most of whom 
are barely able to provide for themselves and families, with- 
out any additional burdens. 

The city of St. Louis — i. e., its tax-payers — has built, 
and is now supporting, a city hospital, a city dispensary, a 
morgue, & quarantine and small-pox hospital, a house of 
refuge, « house of industry, an insane asylum, a jail, a 
work-house, a poor-house, and, last but not least, a soup- 
house —a homely institution, but not without attractions 
to the rustic tramp and his twin brother, the city vagrant. 
All of these institutions, and much the greater part of our 
police force, are maintained almost exclusively for those 
classes of our population who do not own a foot of property 
nor pay a dollar of tax, nor contribute in any other way to 
the public welfare, if they can help it. If the Moffett bell- 
punch could only bring these people into line and compel 
them to furnish a part, at least, of the expense they entail 
on the community, it would be worth having at almost any 
price. 

The expenses of the City Hospital are nearly $200 a day — 
$70,000 a year —as much as it costs to teach German in 
the Public Schools; the House of Industry costs over 
$40,000 a year (it ought to be a very industrious house 
for that money); the House of Refuge costs over $40,000 
a year; the Work-house, over $45,000; the Poor-house, 
$32,000; the Insane Asylum, $55,000; and the police, 
$312,477.20.. The aggregate is nearly $700,000 spent in 
one year, and an equal, if not larger, amount to be spent 
next year, and yet more every succeeding year — spent, 
not for your benefit, nor for mine, nor for our friends’, but 
almost exclusively for the indigent and criminal classes. 

But this is not half the story. There are many private 
hospitals, provident and other benevolent associations, and 
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a great deal of money is given in other ways, and in private 
charity, all for substantially the same class. The paupers 
of Boston, in 1874, cost the city $230,203. In England, 
some years ago, there were over 1,000,000 paupers known 
and depending upon public support, besides a vast host of 
vagrants, thieves, and other criminals. The historian Lecky 
pronounces the great crowds of paupers living upon gov- 
ernment charity to have been one of the causes of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. The paupers in a 
single county in northern Illinois last year cost the com- 
munity $10,500, and there is no evidence that this county 
was very much worse than its neighbors. It was not the 
county in which Chicago is situated. Destitute of self- 
respect and independence, these classes claim as a right the 
relief of charity, which they accept without gratitude and 
waste without care, knowing that in distress they can always 
depend upon fresh assistance. 

Not only does the public purse suffer directly, but the 
public health is impaired and its productive resources dimin- 
ished by these people. During a recent visitation of cholera 
in Boston, over 600 babes died in a few days, chiefly in the 
tenement district, while in an entire parish elsewhere not a 
babe died in all that time. It is estimated that there are 


from 7,000 to 10,000 unnecessary deaths every year in New 
York City. If we value these lives at $1,000 each (a likely 
slave was considered cheap at twice that figure before the 


war), we have here a real and positive loss in one year of 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000 in a single city, all of which 
might have been prevented. If any one thinks I have rated 
these lives too high, he may correct the computation to 
suit himself. Mr. Beecher considers one wealth-producing 
mechanic to be worth twenty politicians, and I should be at 
a loss to reach a figure high enough to express the valuation 
the average politician places upon himself. Moreover, for 
every one of these unnecessary deaths there must be sev- 
eral cases of unnecessary sickness, with expenses for medi- 
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cine and attendance, and loss of time. Then, again, many 
of these deaths are of heads of families, and they leave 
wives, children, and other relatives dependent upon the 
community for support. Does it not therefore follow that 
the whole community has a very positive interest in the 
lives and health of its poorer classes ? 

I do not forget that a large proportion of the deaths re- 
ferred to are of vicious or vagrant people who never con- 
ferred a solitary benefit on the community — until they 
died; but we must remember that at birth each of these 
might probably have become, under proper influences, a 
valuable member of society. We must therefore regard 
every such death as representing an actual loss of the full 
value of a useful life. When a cargo of wheat spoils, it 
has to be thrown overboard as a nuisance; but the loss to 
the owner is just the same as if it had been perfectly sound 
when destroyed. 

Not only does society lose by the sickness and death of 
its poorer classes, but the lives and health of all the rest 
ure impaired and imperiled thereby. We all know what 
happens when a city is supposed to be threatened with epi- 
demic disease, how the Board of Health assemble their 
physicians, secretaries, inspectors, and laborers, and with 
dirt-carts and wheelbarrows, spades, hoes, brooms, and 


disinfectants and other sanitary paraphernalia, rush post 


haste down into the close, foul, tenement districts, where 
they dig, scrape, sweep, scrub, scour, and sprinkle with 
frantic energy. Why this exclusiveness of attention to such 
uninviting localities, where neither themselves nor their 
friends reside, to the comparative neglect of the larger and 
more handsome sections? It is because they know that 
the health of the whole city is imperiled by these mean 
districts, whose inhabitants are too ignorant and degraded 
to keep them in order; they know that contagion is almost 
certain to take its start here, if anywhere ; and they think 
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if they can only get these spots cleaned up in time, they 
can trust to Providence for the rest of the city. 

In England it has been observed that successive returns 
of epidemic often reappear in the same streets, on the same 
sides, in the same houses, and often in the same rooms, 
though the population may have changed. In York, Eng- 
land, is a certain court, where, according to tradition, the 
epidemic of 1485 appeared, then the great plague of 1644, 
then other epidemics, and others, and then the first attack 
of cholera. The people have styled this fatal spot «* The 
Hag-worm’s Nest,’’ from «a species of vermin found in ma- 
nure-piles. It is a common belief in England that pesti- 
lence is first brought to towns by tramps. 


During nine consecutive years, with but one exception, 
the small-pox prevailed in this city, causing nearly 5,000 
deaths. Since 1865 we have had three years of cholera, 
and in 1875 a visitation of small-pox and scarlatina. All 
these are more or less filth diseases ; they almost always 


break out among the poorer population of our city, and are 
ascribed to their uncleanly habits and dwellings. 

There is a yet more serious danger to the body politic 
from the classes in question—the danger of Communism, 
which already begins to engage the thoughts’of American 
statesmen. We cannot yet have forgotten the incidents of 
the great railroad strike not twelve months ago, when our 
streets were paraded in open day by defiant bands of white 
and black outlaws — a hatless and almost shirtless rabble — 
marching with fife and drum and the blood-red flag of riot, 
arming and drilling with avowed purposes of arson, pillage, 
and murder, entering every mill, shop, and factory and 
compelling the cessation of work, and establishing for 
nearly a week a reign of terror that made people think 
with horror of the French Revolution. We remember how 
the mayor of this great city fled from his chair before this 
mob and intrenched himself in the Four Courts, behind the 
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bayonets of armed soldiers ; how the United States troops 
were imploringly sent for to protect this city of over 500,- 
QOO citizens; and how peace and order could not be re- 
stored till every store was closed and every shop shut in 
the middle of the week, and all their owners and employ- 
ees, with cannon and musketry, met the incipient Commune 
and dispersed it. What an episode that was in a free 
country ! 

When we inquire who were the men that composed this 
lawless mob, we shall find that they were the very classes 
of whom we have been speaking — the ignorant, dependent, 
vagrant, vicious, and criminal poor, who crowd our hospi- 
tals and jails, and beg, steal, or work, according to opportu- 


nity and necessity, but who own no property and pay no 


taxes, and have no interest in the public welfare. We may 
not suppose that these men are now reformed, though for 
the time they are suppressed. They diligently cherish their 
hatred of the industrious classes, and are impatiently look- 
ing and preparing for the day when they shall establish the 
Commune in our midst. In San Francisco they have already 
shown their power successfully at the polls, and at a recent 
meeting one of their leaders promised to conduct them to 
the City Hall, where they would hang the government at- 
torney, burn the laws, and divide among themselves the 
property of the Pacific Railroad.! In Chicago they polled 
6,200 votes at the last election. The editor of the paper 
in which I find the item comments significantly, ** What a 


promise of trouble is that vote! In the leading eastern 
cities, but «a few weeks ago, this same class paraded the 
streets with the red flag at their head, and their speakers 


urged them to pillage and murder if their demands for 


' As this goes to press the intelligence comes that the Kearney party, above 
referred to, have carried the elections in San Francisco City and County by a 
majority of 4,000, and that they control by a large majority the convention to 
frame a new state constitution. Grave fears are entertained that they will 
force the adoption of the constitution they will frame, and thus actually estab- 
lish the Commune on the Pacific coast. 
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increased wages, a reduction of the hours of labor, and the 
distribution among them of public wealth were not complied 
with. 

Can further illustration be needed of the truth that an 
ignorant, degraded, vagrant, and pauper population is an 
oppressive and repressive burden and danger to every com- 
munity, and to all of its interests of life, health, and prop- 
erty, menacing the preservation of peace and order, and 
threatening the very stability of government itself? Is it 
not clearly a matter of grave importance to all, and not 
merely to benevolent people, that these classes should be 
reformed and elevated if possible, and made to become 
social helpers instead of social burdens, conservators of health 
instead of disseminators of disease, supporters of the laws 
instead of their violators, and fit to be safely intrusted with 
the public welfare, which is so largely in their keeping ? 

Before leaving this subject let us turn for a moment to 
the brighter side of this picture, and glance at some of the 
positive benefits to follow from the elevation of our artisan 
population. It is the opinion of many that one of the chief 
vauses of the depression of business in this country is that 
our productive capacity has increased beyond the require- 
ments of our markets, and that no material revival can be 
expected till we open new markets for our industries. 

The whole world stands ready to purchase from us when- 
ever we can offer the best goods at the lowest prices ; and 
our hope of success in this direction lies in improving 
the skill and character of our workingmen. American cut- 
lery and other hardware and woven fabrics are already 


seld in England, and American watches are monopolizing 
the markets of the world. When Mr. Favre Perret 
commissioner to our Centennial Exposition, returned home 
and read his report on American Manufactures before 
crowded meetings of watchmakers at Neuchatel and Geneva, 
there was a general expression of abject despair. Work 
was suspended for months on a costly building then being 


Swiss 


ok 
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erected by the Swiss government for a school for watch- 
making, and a’ commission was actually appointed by the 
Cantonal Legislature to inquire what new industry could 
be introduced in place of what must henceforth be aban- 
doned to American competition. The same commission 
warned the silk manufacturers at Basle and Zurich that their 
business was as sure to be run off by the Yankees as was 
the watch trade. Mr. Dubied, of Neuchatel, summed up a 
series of statements by saying: ‘*At this rate, there is no 
one of our industries which is not in a fair way to be over- 
whelmed by American competition.”” M. Bally, a large 
leather dealer, says: ** Europeans no longer control the 
leather markets. Prices are set by America. Every little 
tannery feels the influence of importations from America, 
while our own exportations to the New World have dwindled 
almost to nothing.’’ Now, the reason which these wise 
observers give for the unapproachable superiority of Ameri- 
ean production is the higher skill and character of Ameri- 
can workmen. Foreign workmen are not only less intelli- 
gent and ingenious than our own, but they are less steady, 
less reliable, and more disposed to be absent from their 
posts and to engage iu strikes and other disturbances. <A 
remarkable and convincing proof of this fact is to be found 


in the city of Geneva itself, where, five or six years ago, an 
American company with ample capital put up a first-class 
factory, filled it with the best of American watch-making 
machinery, and employed the very best German artisans, at 


the highest rates of wages for that country, though con- 
siderably less than was paid here. The venture proved a 
complete failure ; the machinery is now advertised for sale 
and the factory is let for lodgings. M. Perret says the dif- 
ference is due entirely to the high intelligence, business in- 
tegrity, fidelity, punctuality, and energetic industry of the 
American workman, and to his domestic comfort. Surely 
such grand results should enlist the enthusiastic interest of 
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every American citizen as well as philanthropist in the ele- 
vation of American artisans. 

Another reason why the laboring poor should receive 
especial consideration is that from among them almost ex- 
clusively have arisen the men of character and genius, the 
inventors, the scholars and the statesmen who have con- 
ferred distinguished benefits aspon their race. Thomas Tel- 
ford, the great English engineer, began life as a working 
stone-mason. Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor of cot- 
ton-spinning machinery, was a poor barber down to his 
thirtieth year, and is not known to have had a day’s school- 
ing in his life. The parents of Robert Fulton could give 
him only an elementary education. Eli Whitney, the in- 
ventor of the cotton-gin, paid his way through college by 
teaching school and working as a mechanic. Benjamin 
Franklin, the most illustrious of American statesmen, was 
a printer by trade, and had but a dollar in his pocket when 
he started business in Philadelphia. He used to tell in 
later years how he first attracted the notice of his future 
wife as he walked past her door on the morning of his arri- 
val, clad in his working attire, and making a dry breakfast 
from a baker’s roll, while he carried another roll under each 
arm, all his pockets being stuffed out with shirts and stock- 
ings so that there was no room for anything more. 

It may not be desirable to relieve laboring people from 
all the inconveniences of poverty, lest they lose a healthy 
stimulus to exertion ; but it is important that they shall be 


redeemed from the disease and vice to which their poverty 


now condemns so many of them. Doubtless many a heart 
‘* pregnant with celestial fire’? has had its birth among the 
tenement population, where, alas, its noble powers have 
been dwarfed, chilled, and perverted till a life that might 
have been a blessing to mankind became a scourge, and was 
ended in chains or on the gallows. Can any waste be more 
deplorable ? 
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Possibly some one may object that in what precedes I 
have made no distinction between the honest, industrious 
poor and the vagrant and criminal poor, but have mixed all 
together. That is precisely the way they live in the tene- 
ment-houses, and this brings me to my next subject, which 
is the evils which result from neglect to provide for the 
honest artisan, reduced by misfortune to the verge of want, 
some place, however humble, where he may live in health 
and decency, at least, and may be free from the vile and 
degrading associations of tenement life. For want of such 
accommodations the virtuous but unfortunate poor, the des- 
titute widow and the orphaned family, are compelled by 
sheer necessity to live in vile dens where vagrants and jail- 
birds abide by choice. The deplorable consequences of 
such depraved associations upon the adults themselves, and 
yet more upon their children, must be apparent to every 
thinking person. Allusion has already been made to a block 
of tenements in New York, ‘* Gotham Court,’’ where in 
two buildings 146 families of nearly 600 persons are com- 
monly herded together, and where at times there have been 
nearly twice this number of tenants. 

Doctor H. R. Stiles, the local health inspector, says that 


these tenants, at the time of his visits, consisted largely of 


avery fair and respectable class of people, quite equal to 
the average, but, he adds, ** the court is, and has been for 
a long time, the nightly resort of crowds of loafers, bum- 
mers, and roughs, from this and many other even distant 
localities, who keep the tenants in « complete state of ter- 
rorism. On Sunday, especially, this is the play-ground of 
these rascals; as well as of numbers of boys and half-grown 
men, who fight among themselves, pick quarrels with the 
tenants, run through the: houses and over the roofs, meeting 
remonstrance with personal violence, and defying the police, 
who are afraid to follow them into the dark and dangerous 
passages of these buildings.”’ Think for a moment of de- 
cent, virtuous, and peaceable people compelled by poverty 
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to live in such quarters as these, and think of the fate of 
young children brought up in such horrible surroundings! 
When we learn that in a single ward of New York there are 
over 2,000 tenement-houses, who can wonder that the ag- 
gregate of crime in that city is as large as it is? It is 
believed, indeed, that the recruits for the criminal classes 
are furnished almost entirely from these tenement-houses. 

Experience has shown that this and the numerous other 
evils of tenement-houses now and heretofore existing are so 
great and so ineradicable that the first steps toward any re- 
form of their inmates must be their removal to other 
quarters — nothing can be done with them while they 
remain there. The tenements are so ill-planned and ill- 
constructed, so old and so out of repair, so ill-lighted and 
ill-ventilated, so entirely destitute of sanitary appliances, 
and, withal, so densely crowded, and the houses themselves 
packed so closely together upon alleys, back-courts, and 
narrow foot-ways, and their ceilings are so low, the floors 
and walls so dirty and so filled with the germs of disease, 
that the maintenance of health is impossible among the 
wretched inmates. Here is rarely seen any other appear- 
ance than squalid sickness and misery. In some localities 
nearly every other child dies under five years of age. 
Scrofula is almost universal; also pulmonary and renal 
affections, blindness, deformity, and decrepitude. The 
debilitated and diseased condition of these people, together 
with their many miseries and degradation, almost irresisti- 
bly incline them to intemperance, with its consequences of 
sorrow, degradation, pauperism, and all the miseries and 
crimes that flesh is heir to in this world and the next. We 
must remember, further, that vice and bad habits are infect- 
ive as well as disease, and that the tendency of the wretched 
is to be gregarious and to crowd together. The old prov- 
erb, ** Misery loves. company,’’ applies in more senses than 
one, and is as true of ignorance, vice, and crime as of misery. 
When Mr. Edwin Chadwick, an eminent English philanthro- 
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pist, was remonstrating with a poor man whom he visited 
in a tenement district for spending one-half of his hardly- 
earned and sorely-needed earnings for drink, the reply was, 
‘You'd drink, too, sir, if you lived here ;’’ and Mr. Chad- 
wick confessed that, though he had been in the locality but 
a short time, he felt so nauseated and ill afterwards that he 
actually did order a glass of liquor and drank it. We must 
remember that health is as valuable an auxiliary in the 
cause of temperance as is a blue ribbon. Mr. Simon, med- 
ical officer of the British Privy Council, testified before the 
Sanitary Commission of Liverpool that the over-crowding 
of population, by its effects on the physical condition of the 
people, tends to encourage intemperance, immorality, and 
indigence. Doctor Rawlinson, secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, says: ‘* Defective house accommo- 
dations produce disease, immorality, pauperism, and crime, 
from generation to generation, until vice has become a sec- 
ond nature, and virtue, truth, and honor are to beings 
thus debased mere names. In Ulster County, New York, 
there were three neglected pauper sisters, to whom have 
been traced six successive generations of paupers, beggars, 
tramps, criminals, and convicts — over 600 in all. Nine of 
these in one generation served an aggregate of fifty years 
in state prisons for high crimes, and all others were habit- 
ual inmates of jails, alms-houses, ete. 

There is a Children’s Aid Society in New York City, 
whose mission is to care for destitute, sick, and vagrant 
children, and which, in the states of Illinois, Michigan, and 
Indiana alone, has placed over 16,000 children in good 
homes, besides caring for over 26,000 more in New York 
in one year, 1877. Its experienced secretary, Mr. Charles 
L. Brace, declares: ‘* The evils with which this society 
deals spring especially from the way in which the working 


classes are compelled to live. There can never be a healthy 


and moral condition of the poor while tenement-house life 
continues as it is in New York City. Families cannot be 
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crowded by scores into a single house, with their young ex- 


posed to every bad influence, health sapped by foul air and 
unventilated rooms, privacy and family life destroyed, deli- 
cacy almost made impossible, without the children growing 
up naturally as beggars, vagrants, and outcasts. The crop 
of criminal children springs, as a matter of course, from the 
rank soil of the tenement-house. Till these are reformed 
there can be no lasting reform among the children.”’ 

Mr. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, declares that the tene- 
ment population ** are living under conditions which murder 
children, debase and ruin the young, corrupt every pure 
aspiration, and stifle every hope, breeding pauperism, vice, 
and crime as their natural fruits —a standing menace to 
health and to the political, social, and moral life of the entire 
city.”’ 

Some years ago a pamphlet was published in England 
upon the baneful effects of tenement-houses, with the sig- 
nificant title, «* Another Blow for Life.’’ It declares: ** The 
children grown up thus promiscuously and closely herded 
together are destitute of all sense of decency, propriety, or 
order, and surely go to recruit the ranks of the dangerous 
classes.”’ It would be cheaper to society to send children 
thus situated to first-class boarding-schools, and put them in 
the way to be fairly healthy and wise, than to allow them to 
become, as they almost certainly will become if they live, 
thieves and criminals of the lowest and most vicious class. 
Better to educate children upward than downward. <A few 
years of good training for those pauper sisters of Ulster 
County, New York, for example, would have been « most 
economical investment for the people of that state, saving the 
board and expenses of at least 626 criminals, which was the 
number at last accounts, some years ago. How many more 
there may be now [ would not venture to estimate. There 
are numerous cases where a whole family is confined to one 
small room, there to do all their cooking, eating, sleeping, 
and working — sick and well —all together ; in other cases 
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two distinct families are found living in one room; in 
others, three or more — all shut up together, without proper 
light, ventilation, or conveniences. What wonder that when 
men, women, and children are thus huddled together, and 
compelled to remain so, they should quickly lose self- 
respect or respect for others, or that every high and noble 
virtue should give place to sullen indifference and despair, 
and that intemperance and all other vices should follow? 
On the other hand, it is found that a good, comfortable, 
decent house, however plain, stimulates a man’s better 
nature. It makes him ‘+ house proud,’’ so to speak, and it 
is charming to see how tidily such families will generally 
keep their dwellings, and how neat and cheerful everything 


aD 


will look in consequence. The 8,000 tenants of the Shaftes- 
bury Estate, London, have become so exalted in their ideas 
of propriety that they will not allow a single saloon or 
pawn-shop anywhere on the premises. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this population would be held to demand the 
establishment of about 500 saloons and dram-shops. 

Mr. Charles L. Brace, secretary of the New York Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, already quoted in this lecture, says in 
this connection: ** Whatever elevates the dignity of the 
laborer, sharpens his faculties, improves his character, 
strengthens his self-control, or tends to distribute wealth 
and make the possession of land easy, in so far tends to 
prevent the peculiar debasement, dependence, and misery 
which constitute pauperism.”’ 

As an almost invariable rule, tenement-houses are ill- 


lighted. They often front on a narrow alley, instead of a 


street, and the inner rooms have no light at all, save when 
the door is opened into the front room. Now, all organic 
life requires light. Not even an oyster can live without it. 
We are all children of the sun in this respect, that we can- 
not live and thrive if his face be hidden from us. Health 
of body, of mind, and of soul depend largely upon his 
radiant smiles. We even have the ** Sun Cure ’’ advertised 
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as a sure remedy for physical maladies, and Heliopathy will 
doubtless soon stand in our spelling-books beside Allopathy, 
Homeopathy, Hydropathy, and the rest of the large and 
increasing pathy family. Doctor Edwards, of Boston, says : 
** The amount of disease in light rooms, as compared with 


that in dark rooms, is infinitely less."’ ** The want of suf- 
ficient light must constitute one of the external causes which 
produce deviations in form in scrofulous children ; which 
conclusion is supported by the observation that this disease 
is most prevalent in poor children living on confined and 
dark streets.’’ There was once a large barracks-building in 
St. Petersburg, one side of which was well lighted, while 
the other side was comparatively dark. For many years 
there were uniformly three times as many cases of illness 
on the darker side as on the other. 

Yet more pernicious to health is the utter want of ventila- 
tion in these buildings, combined with the excessive impurity 
of air due to their density of population and lack of sani- 
tary appliances, and to the uncleanliness and diseased con- 
dition of the tenants. 

We breathe twenty times a minute, 1,200 times in an 
hour, 28,800 times ina day. Every breath carries the air, 
Jaden with all its impurities, down into all the ramifications 
of the lungs, where it is taken up by the blood and sent at 
every heart-beat — seventy-two times in a minute —to every 
part of the body. If the air be pure, well; but if impure, 
the poison inhaled is sent, almost with the speed of light- 
ning, into the remotest parts of the system. A story is 
told of a woman who, on being remonstrated with for drink- 
ing the whisky given her to bathe a sore toe, replied, without 
being in the least disconcerted, ++ Oh, it will get there soon 
enough.’ She had a correct appreciation of the circulation 
of the blood. Some maladies —such as scarlatina, small- 
pox, and hospital gangrene — are so contagious that a single 
breath, taken in passing through the room, may impart the 
disease. Imagine, now, the pestilential condition of houses 
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four, five, and six stories high, with three and four families 
or more on every floor, and all the exhalations from disease 
and decomposition below accumulating in the upper stories, 
to be breathed over and over again. No man exactly wants 
to reinhale his own breath, though he can have no doubts 
about the quality ; but he could not, hesitate long in choosing 
between such air and the extremely promiscuous assortment 
of diseased breaths and foul odors which is served to the 
inmates of a tenement-house. 

The number of tenement-houses in some cities is surprising. 
In 1865 there were in the Fourth Ward, New York, fifty- 
three private dwellings and 714 tenements, in 242 of which 
were 2,119 families — nearly nine families to each house — 
while the rest averaged five families, of five or six persons 
each, to a house. None of these houses were originally 
built for any such occupancy. More than 400 families in 
this district can reach their homes only by wading through 
disgusting deposits of mire and filth. In 1872 one of these 
houses held 105 families, aggregating 472 persons ; separated 
from it by an alley nine feet wide was another tenement with 
twenty-five families ; and but seven feet distant at the side 
was yet another with twenty families — 150 families in all, 
aggregating, probably, 700 to 800 individuals, in three 
tenements, no one of which fronted on any street, and which 
could be reached only through the seven and nine-feet alleys 
mentioned. These people must have some plan of taking 
turns when they go out or in; for, if a whole family should 
attempt to enter or leave at a time, they might block up the 
alley. Before the reform of the Five Points there were 609 
tenements in that locality, containing 4,400 families, and a 
population of over 23,000. This locality abounds in what 
the sanitary inspectors expressively term ‘* fever nests,’’ 
and is at this day conspicuous for flagrant vice, though some 
of the worst houses have been torn down. In the Seventh 
Ward there were, at last accounts, 627 tenements; in three 
other wards there were over 1,200 each ; in the Seventeenth 
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Ward there were 1,890; and in the Eleventh Ward 2,049. 
Not one-fifth of these buildings were intended for their pres- 
ent uses, but are old warehouses, factories, ete., altered. At 
the same time there were 15,224 persons who lived in cellars, 
and had no other home. In Liverpool, some years ago, 
there were 12,877 cellars occupied as dwellings by nearly 
30,000 people. 


A common plan in New York is to put up two buildings, 
often five and six stories high, on a lot 25100. The front 
building will be 25X50, and will have four families on a floor, 
not counting the cellar, making twenty to twenty-four in 


all; then there will be « court 25x 25, then a back building 
25X25, packed with inmates as closely as the front one. 
Halls and stairways are almost always dark, the floors are 
black and sticky with incrusted filth, and the beds grimy 
with dirt and crawling with the only species of organic life 
that can thrive in such places. No attempt is made to keep 
the houses in repair ; the wood-work is old and rotten, the 
roofs leaky, the stairs rickety and dangerous, and cellars too 
vile for any purpose. 

Listen to the description, by an eye-witness, of one of 
these dens: ‘* From each side of the streets are narrow 
lanes or alleys, often but three or four feet wide, running 
like so many rents or fissures back 200 or 300 feet (that is, 
as long as one of our city blocks), on either side of which 
houses three and four stories high stand behind each other, 
generally built so close on each side that the women can 
either shake hands or scold each other, as they often do, 
from opposite windows. When clothes are run out from 
the windows to dry they touch each other. (Remember 
these are not back-windows nor side-windows, but they are 
the front parlor-windows, the best of the house, and their 
entire dependence for light and air.) In such houses will 
be found 500, 600, or even 700 people; in one case there 
were thirty-eight families of nearly 300 persons, all using 
one common stair. On one such lane in Glasgow were 
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found 800 of the most vicious of its population, an immense 
hot-bed of vice and crime. In these spots the death-rate 
was seventy in 1,000, while in the other parts of the same 
city it was less than thirty in 1,000. Another district held 
a population of 3,250 on an area of three and one-fourth 
acres — 1,000 to the acre — equivalent to about thirty per- 
sons living, eating, sleeping, and dwelling entirely in this 
room. In 1871 this district sent to the hospital 303 fever 
patients and sixteen cases of small-pox, amounting to ten 


per cent. of the population, at which rate in ten years every 


person in that district would have been treated at the pub- 
lic expense in a fever or small-pox hospital. 

A quaint and pathetically-simple record is found of the 
verdict of a coroner’s jury in London upon the death of a 
child two years old, named Catherine Shay, an inmate of 
one of the crowded districts of that city. The only home 
this babe found to receive it was one small, low room not 
large enough for one adult, yet which contained father, 
mother, and four children. The jury reported * that the 
deceased came to her death from blood poisoning, from want 
of proper space wherein to live.”’ 

Allusion has been made to **Gotham Court,’’ in New 
York. It consists of two barrack-buildings at Nos. 36 and 
38 Cherry Street, arranged in tenements of two rooms each, 
for 146 families, but sometimes containing nearly twice that 
number. The families average four persons each. The roof 
is the general, and by no means safe, play-ground for the 
children, and likewise the place for depositing ashes, gar- 
bage, and all other sorts of filth. The plaster and wood- 
work of the halls is out of repair and filthy, and the rickety 
stairs leading down into the cellars are entirely unprotected 
by railings, while the steps, being narrow, unlighted, and 
thick and slippery with mud and filth of every kind, are act- 
ually dangerous. The lower halls are also extremely filthy. 
The cellars are dark, horribly foul, and filled with mud, 
rubbish, and the most noisome refuse. They were intended 
for storage of wood and coal, but are not so used because 
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such property is not safe in them, and also because human 
life is not safe there owing to the rowdyism which is ram- 
pant around this court, and because of the dark and filthy 
auecess thereto. But few of the original coal and wood- bins 
remain, the rest having probably been broken up for fire- 
wood. The one or two that are left have evidently been 
used as sleeping places. An open drain 234 feet long ex- 
tends back of these buildings, filled with rubbish, fecal mat- 
ter, and indescribable filth. The horrible odors from this 
immense subterranean cloaca have no vent save through 
small iron gratings in the pavement of the yard overheard, 
or through the cellars and up the stairways, and thus 
through the entire house. Even after these odors reach the 
yard through the gratings, they can only rise up between 
two piles of buildings each five stories high and but nine 
feet apart. The poison is thus concentrated and applied 
very directly to each and every apartment in the building, 
and there is no possible escape from it because, from their 
peculiar ** back to back ’’ construction, not a single room 
has any through and through ventilation. Added to the 
filth of the ditch and of the privies is that of the court- 


yard itself,where rubbish and garbage is indiscriminately 
thrown by the tenants.? 


C. E. ILusiey. 


KILLED BY A TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


BY RENEL GABRIEL. 


Poor bird! A snare in the blue air, 
Thy home, thine own kingdom, 

Man, with far-seeing wisdom and care, 
With wild unrest in his heart, 

Hath for thee unwittingly laid. 


2 Report of health officer, Doctor Henry R. Stiles, to the New York Board of 
Health, in 1870. 
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He, with destiny high, a child of the sky, 
Bearing the world’s great burden ; 

Thou, born to be glad and to perish. 

So, purposes cross, and thine is the loss, 
Thou dead, thou beautiful one. 


Skimming along, joyous thy song, 

Like a fairy boat in the ether afloat, 

With happiness seeming hedged in; 

How could harm come to thee, thou glad and free, 
Thou child of the morning sun! 


Thou but touch’dst the world of thought, and art hurled 
Back to elements insensate. 

Oh, wire of death! Oh, innocent one! 

No more, no more, thy fate I deplore ; 

For man—is he wise? Can he see? 


Ah, little he knows, midst his joys and woes, 
Of the Wisdom eternal that for aims universal 
To sacrifice bringeth His children; 

Slow, subtle, and deep, dark influences creep 
On the god-like, dooming to death. 


In darkness and doubt he wanders about, 
Yet faith tells of glories eternal, 

‘Not a sparrow shall fall 
Unremembered. And thou? 
Oh, words cannot bear a message so rare, 
For with infinite love have I loved thee.” 


RUFUS CHOATE. 


Of all the contributions to literature concerning Rufus 


Choate, the extended series of articles that recently ap- 
peared in the Albany Law Journal, from the pen of Judge 


Neilson, is by far the most noteworthy, with the exception 
of the biography by President Brown. It approaches very 
nearly to the dignity and value of a second biography. The 
ordinary outward facts of his life —as, the causes that he 
pleaded, the place and time of his birth, where he lived and 
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died — are, of course, not followed out consecutively as in a 
biography. In regard to such facts, which contribute in so 
small a degree to our real knowledge of a man, there was 
no obscurity in the life of Rufus Choate. The mere visible 
movements of one so prominent and so recently living 
would not thus quickly be forgotten. Beyond these com- 
monplace incidents, however, which are ordinarily so un- 
fruitful of immortality, there was uncertainty, and his claim 
to remembrance, far more than that of any other great man 
of his time, promised to rest upon mere tradition. The 
fame of a lawyer is at best exceedingly transient and un- 
substantial. The subject-matter of his life, which is the 
slowly and ever-changing law and the trivial and unimportant 
facts of every-day occurrence, affords him but few oppor- 
tunities for achieving a lasting reputation. The advance of 
the law is usually so gradual and almost imperceptible that 
rarely is the name of any lawyer, simply as a lawyer, iden- 
tified with the establishment of any great or immortal 
principle. It is true that, gs law-writers or as legislators 


and judges, many lawyers have become famous, but very 


few have acquired fame, simply in the practice of their pro- 
fession, for any great or permanent influence on the law. 
In the other branch of his subject-matter, the facts with 
which he deals other than the law, he travels in a tread- 
mill. They are usually commonplace and historically un- 
important. And, while there exists an opportunity for 
infinite ingenuity in attempting to show that a certain wit- 
ness falsifies or tells the truth, or that the facts are different 
from what they really are, the ingenuity is wasted upon 
mere trifles. True, there sometimes arise occasions of 
great magnitude —a great cause, a great criminal — which 
afford to a lawyer an opportunity for the widest fame ; but 
these are vouchsafed to a few, only, in a generation. In 
addition to the ordinary difficulties of the case, Mr. Choate 
was wantonly careless in regard to his fame. He took no 
pains whatever to have his speeches preserved. His first 
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and greatest argument before the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, which extorted expressions of the highest admira- 
tion from the sitting justices, has wholly perished. Only a 
very imperfect account remains of his memorable defense 
of Tyrrell, whom twice he almost miraculously rescued from 
the gallows. It is doubtful if there is in existence a single 
verbatim report of any important argument of his before a 


jury, and yet his ability as an advocate was his crowning 


glory. His history as an advocate, therefore, promised to 
be only a splendid tradition. While Judge Neilson has not 
rescued the fame of Mr. Choate in this respect from tradi- 
tion to certainty, which indeed was impossible, he has done 
the very best that the circumstances of the case would per- 
mit. The speeches could not, of course, be restored, but 
their manner and effect, and many circumstances in connec- 
tion with them, could be gathered from those still living 
who heard them. This Judge Neilson has done, and the 
result is a collection of letters from intimates of Mr. Choate, 
many of them not unrenowned, which materially increase 
our knowledge of him as an advocate and a man. It is not 
invidious to say that these letters constitute by far the 
greatest merit of Judge Neilson’s work. To them he has 
added his own estimate of Mr. Choate in a very entertain- 
ing and judicious manner. It is difficult, however, to per- 
ceive why he chose to institute the comparison with Mr. 
Macaulay. If Mr. Macaulay either so much resembled Mr. 
Choate that a delineation of the character of the one would 
throw light upon that of the other, or if they were so 
strikingly different that each would illustrate the other by 
contrast, a comparison might be pursued with profit. Mr. 
Macaulay, however, was neither very much like Mr. Choate 
nor very much unlike him. There were a few chance points 
of difference and resemblance, but these would probably be 
found to an equal extent if we should select at random, and 
compare any characters from history. The one drew his 
culture largely from Grecian sources and the other from 
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Roman, but neither was so preéminently Greek or Roman as 
to be made a type of his school. Nor would it have been 
to Judge Neilson’s purpose to make any comparison be- 
tween the schools. They each achieved their greatest dis- 
tinction in separate professions—the one as a lawyer, the 
other as a man of letters — but Mr. Choate has left us a few 
fugitive essays, translations, and lectures, while Mr. Macau- 
lay was something, but a very little, of a lawyer. Judge 
Neilson says that both had good memories. This, however, 
is by no means a remarkable resemblance between men emi- 
nent in such professions as require and cultivate good mem- 
ories. For all of the ordinary purposes of a comparison 
we should as -soon think of attempting a parallel between 
Alexander and Voltaire, or Dante and Webster. The effect 
in this case is merely to incorporate an essay on Macaulay 
within the essay on Rufus Choate; and, while it is very 
pleasantly done, our knowledge of either is not thereby 
increased, 


As we have said, the causes that possess such an historical 


importance as to perpetuate the names of the participants 
are few indeed. And the advocate who performs his part 


well in connection with such a cause has achieved his fame. 
The eloquence of Burke, of Sheridan, and Fox is emphasized 
and given to posterity in the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings. Perhaps the lawyer of the most brilliant opportuni- 
ties in our country is Mr. Evarts. With the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson, which was the first, and let us 
hope may prove the solitary, instance of the impeachment 
of a president of the United States, his name is imper- 
ishably associated. Again, when the title to the same high 
office was for the first time in controversy before an unusual 
tribunal, he appeared on behalf of the successful claimant. 
In the Geneva arbitration, which is supreme in the domain 
of international law, he bore a conspicuous part. He con- 
ducted the defense in the greatest scandal suit of his age 


= 


His opportunities alone are enough to make him famous, 


. 
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and have placed him not unworthily in the front rank of 
living lawyers. The causes, however, in which Mr. Choate 
was employed did not possess such wide-spread and perma- 
nent interest. He was associated with no crisis in the na- 
tional growth, and he stood at the origin of no great fun- 
damental principle of law, as Webster did in the Dartmouth 
College case. A poor and unknown man indicted for mur- 
der, the contestants of a will in Northampton, a wife ac- 
cused of a crime that would release her husband from his 
marriage vows —these were his clients in some of his chief 
contests. Ido not mean to assert that his causes were not 
important.. He pleaded for great fortunes, and for life and 
libertv. His practice was the very best that a large and 
powerful commercial city could afford. But it was not his 
fortune that there should arise, during the period of his 
supremacy at the bar, causes or criminals of historical im- 
portance. No cause bears him to fame. He has contrib- 
uted fame to his causes. How he defended is, therefore, of 
far greater importance than what he defended. And yet, 
as we have said, his most splendid legal arguments have en- 
tirely perished, and the few that remain to us are very im- 
perfectly preserved. We only know that by the unanimous 
testimony of those who saw and heard him he wrought 
miracles, and that he is accorded a place among the greatest 
lawyers and advocates of all ages. 

Mr. Choate’s style of advocacy has been so often written 
upon that it is familiar to all for whom he has an interest. 


He possessed what is termed the oratorical temperament in 


a high degree, and the less truth there was upon his side, 
of the case the more would he exaggerate that truth and 
impress it upon the jury. His appearance and manner 
before a jury were most striking and impressive. The 
tall and gaunt figure; the terribly haggard face, telling of 
unwearying labor, of sleepless nights, and shining with 
wonderful intelligence and beauty; the long and involved 


sentences, uttered in deep tones, in shrieks, and in whispers ; 
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the apparent severe and unnatural exertion, as of a racer 
whipt to the utmost; and yet, over all, the calmness of 
reason and of entire self-possession —these characteristics 
certainly afforded a striking spectacle. His style of thought 
and language was exactly adapted to his manner of speak- 
ing. The quaint and unusual expressions, in which words 
were employed in their poetical sense ; the exaggeration of 
seemingly the most trivial circumstances ; images of mar- 
velous beauty, which were the offspring of an imagination 
scarcely less splendid than Milton’s and equal to that of 
Burke, found in this singular delivery a fit vehicle. It is a 
matter of great regret that we have no satisfactory reports 
of his jury argunents. We can form some estimate of what 
they were from his speeches in Congress and from his miscel- 
laneous addresses, but a man might habitually make very 
poor arguments before a senate, and unrivaled ones before 
ajury. Judging, however, from his published speeches, from 
the testimony of his associates, and from the verdicts that 
he won, the writer would say that, as an advocate, he was 
certainly the equal of Erskine. In scholarship, in power of 
acute reason, and in imagination, he was incomparably above 
him. Insome respects the style of Erskine was the superior. 


It was strong, vehement, massive. It was a style well 
suited to utter defiance to a court, and when Erskine con- 
ceived that the legal rights of his client were invaded, or 
when it answered his purpose, especially in a crown case, 
for side effect upon the jury, he would stand between the 
court and his client in a stern and fearless manner. His 


«denunciation of a witness was sometimes terrible, simply 
from his vehement will-power. There was but little of this 
sturdy, masculine element in the style of Choate. He was 
constitutionally incapable of it. His modesty was such that 
his legal preceptor, William Wirt, expressed the fear that 
it would unfit him for eminence at the bar. There was 
nothing self-assertive or dogmatic about him. His style 
was often too chaste and beautiful, and a homely and blunt 
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statement of the case of his antagonist would sometimes 
shatter his fine structures, even when they deserved to 
stand. 

While the style of Erskine was more sturdy and massive, 
it was far inferior in grace and persuasiveness. Mr. Choate 
would argue his cases most exhaustively — more closely than 
Erskine ; would illustrate every uncertain point, would adorn 
whatever was homely and rugged, and, when he reached a 
point very strongly against his view, he would transport the 
jury, by some splendid flight of the imagination, far away 
from the obstacle, apparently insurmountable, and would 
then lead them easily back again on the further side. Ers- 
kine was not noted for any extraordinary knowledge of the 
law, and he bestowed but little attention upon science and 
general literature. Choate, on the other hand, was equally 
an advocate and a lawyer. He could constantly refer to 
those cases most rarely used, and display an intimate ac- 
quaintance with them. His application and diligence can 
well make him despair who entertains hopes of ever becom- 
ing a lawyer. At the age of fifty, and with a practice of 
such an extent that his greatest vacation, as he expressed 
it, was the time between a question to a witness and the 
answer, it was a common practice of his to select cases from 
the latest volume of the reports, and prepare briefs upon 
them as carefully as if he himself were to present them to 
the court. He would also choose the most difficult of the 
Greek and Latin classics, and write out critical and studious 
translations of them. When not engaged in such labors as 
these, nor in the practice of his profession, he applied him- 
self unceasingly to all good literature. Among the ancients 
he especially delighted in Cicero, Tacitus, Demosthenes, and 
Thucydides, and among the moderns in Bacon, Burke, Mil- 
ton, and Shakespeare. From the study of these authors he 


derived the greater part of his vocabulary, which was, per- 
haps, more extensive and brilliant than any other ever 
possessed by an American. 
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Mr. Choate’s success as an advocate was due, in a great 
measure, to his knowledge of human nature, and especially 
to his knowledge of man as a juryman. If there is any 
stupidity in a man, it will usually make a display of itself 
in the jury-box. He is apt to leave his common-sense out- 
side, and to become bewildered in the application of a set 
of technical rules to the decision of « question which he 
could ordinarily decide with little difficulty. The formal 
nature of the pleadings, the positiveness of the allegations 
on either side, the manners of the contending counsel, the 
appearance and standing of the parties to the action — these 
are the things that fill his mind. There is usually some 
truth on the worst side of any cause, and this might be so 
strongly and clearly presented by a good advocate, the 
prejudices of the jurymen might be so artfully appealed to, 
that a wrong verdict would be rendered. No man more 
fully understood the weaknesses of jurymen than he, or 
knew better how to profit by them. In his later life, how- 
ever, he became very careful —first in the choice of his 
cases, and then that he should not unduly urge any consid- 
eration upon the jury. 

A superficial study of Mr. Choate’s written style would 
ordinarily yield the impression that it was too wordy and 
adorned, and adorned at the expense of clearness and force. 
A careful reading of any of his argumentative speeches 
would prove the most certain method of correcting this 
wrong impression, that whatever his style made up in beauty 
it lacked in logic. Mr. Webster criticised it, and said that 
when he began speaking his own style was as round and 
fluent as that of Choate. Although these two men enter- 
tained the greatest affection and regard for each other, their 
minds were so differently constituted that this judgment of 
Mr. Webster on this point is entitled to very little weight. 
Mr. Webster’s mind was in kind a conventional one ; its 
prominent power was the power that is prominent in ordi- 
nary minds. The difference was of degree rather than of 
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kind. There was nothing unique or curious in its structure. 
Its conception of the logical relations of things was much 
stronger than its conception of the things themselves. It 
was critical rather than creative. He always showed the 
greatest respect for the platitudes of the occasion. The 
men to whom he was an object of wonder only differed from 
him in size. If placed under a microscope sufficiently strong, 
they would have appeared as exactly like him as a Lilipu- 
tian, magnified, would have appeared like Gulliver. Choate’s 
mind, however, was strange and unusual in kind. It was of 
the poetic and imaginative type. He would present, not 
merely the outlines, but every shade of coloring, so that the 
idea would be a complete painting. Webster’s sentences 
were severe and barren sketches. He never possessed any 
taste for poetry, as his lamentable efforts in that direction, 
when young, amply prove. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that he should confuse his early verbiage with the 
poetic fullness of Choate’s style. 


Mr. Choate was elected to Congress at the age of thirty- 


three, where he served for one term. With the exception 


of one or two carefully-prepared speeches, he bore an un- 
important part in the proceedings. His political career 
really began ten years later, when he was chosen to the 
United States Senate for the unexpired term of Webster. 
He carried with him to his new station a national reputation 
as an advoeate, and his friends looked forward to his career 
with confident hope. The result was not altogether satis- 
factory, and some have pronounced his course as a senator 
a failure. There are many distinguished instances tending 
to sustain a popular theory that the possession of the abili- 
ties that would make a great advocate is incompatible with 
the possession of the abilities that would produce a great 
statesman. It seems to us that Mr. Choate was condemned 
on the general principle rather than from any errors that 
he made. It is true that his habits of thought were fixed 
before he entered the Senate, and a strong flavor of the 
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advocate can be detected in hisspeeches there. For the or- 
dinary field-work of the Senate, the partisan attacks and 
rejoinders, and the rough personalities, he was unfitted 
alike by his training as an advocate and by all his tastes 
and instincts. With this part of the senatorial duty he had 
little to do, but that little he did successfully. Mr. 
McDuftie, of South Carolina, made a savage onslaught upon 
him in attempting to answer his speech on the tariff, but 
Mr. Choate’s reply was full of grace and dignity, and was 
in every respect admirable. While yet new to his seat, he 
had a slight misunderstanding with Mr. Clay, which was en- 
tirely unimportant. This slight passage, however, has been 
so magnified that it is currently believed, by those who have 
not read the record, that there was a bitter personal en- 
counter, in which Mr. Choate appeared at a great disad- 
vantage. If, however, we judge Mr. Choate by the few 
speeches that he made, his career in the Senate was cer- 
tainly a successful one. These speeches were, in almost 
every instance, the very best uttered in their respective de- 
bates. For learning, splendid power of imagination, and a 


rare and close logic, some of them are unsurpassed by any 
ever delivered in the Senate. The best of these speeches 
are preserved, and can be found in his published works. 
His speech in executive session, in support of the nomina- 
tion of Everett as minister to England, has perished, but it 
is praised by his political opponents in the most extravagant 


terms. A very distinguished senator from the South, who 
opposed the ‘nomination on sectional grounds, was so 
charmed and convinced by this speech that he exclaimed to 
a friend near him, ‘*I shall have to vote no; but, by God, 
he shall not be rejected.””. Mr. Choate remained in the 
Senate but three years, when he willingly returned to the 
practice of law, for which his liking amounted to a pas- 
sion. The legal friends of Mr. Choate all loved him, as, 
indeed, all did who knew him. He was so free from the 
egotism and vanity too often characteristic of great men, 
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and from their not less common hatreds and jealousies, so 
averse to all display, so studiously considerate for the feel- 
ings of others —even of opposing counsel and witnesses in 
the trial of a cause —that we cannot withheld from him our 
love. His politeness was not of that ostentatious sort 
which has its origin in selfishness rather than in any real 
desire to assist the object upon which it is lavished, but it 
seemed to come spontaneously from the heart. 

The greater number of those who write concerning Mr. 
Choate evidently consider it better to maintain a discreet 
silence in regard to his later course on slavery, and those 
who do mention it either mildly disapprove or excuse. The 
causes that led to our late civil war are so recent, the re- 


sults are even yet so uncertain and undeveloped, that it 
would be impossible at this time adequately to pronounce 
upon the wisdom or unwisdom of a certain course of con- 
duct intimately connected with it. We are yet too deeply 
in the shadow of those stupendous events to discern clearly 


their outlines, and too near to grasp them in the field of our 
vision in their proper relations to each other. It is as if 
an artist should stand beneath the dome of some cathedral 
and endeavor to delineate its proportions, while but one 
aspect was presented to him, and that aspect very imper- 
fectly. But while it was necessary for this generation which 
has made the history to leave to the next the work of re- 
cording it, enough is now certainly known to warrant a 
judgment on Mr. Choate’s course which may possess a con- 
siderable degree of justice. At that time expressions of 
opinion were not wanting. Many blamed, a few praised, 
while some, with all the ardor of ‘‘ reformers,’’ scoffed at 
him, found venal motives for his conduct, and did their 
utmost to vilify and blacken his character. That Thersites 
of modern orators, Mr. Wendell Phillips, who was never 
known to speak well of an opponent unless that opponent 
were undeserving, in which case his peculiar views of truth 
would inspire a eulogy, has favored Mr. Choate with a few 
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samples of his choicest billingsgate. He did not attempt 
to answer the arguments of Mr. Choate. His favorite 
weapon was slander. B. R. Curtis, Winthrop, and Webster 
were slave-hounds, traitors, and tricksters, while ‘* monkey 
in convulsions *’ and ** mountebank ’’ were some of the ex- 
quisite tributes that he heaped upon Mr. Choate’s newly- 
made grave. Without delaying to estimate the great weight 


of these criticisms, as evidence to prove the supreme excel- 
lence of Mr. Choate as an oratorical actor, we will for a 
moment consider how much criticism his course really de- 
served. His attitude is well known. An old Whig, he was 
opposed to the extension of slavery, and was profoundly 
impressed with its evil. While he devoutly hoped for its 
abolition, he disapproved, for the time at least, of revolu- 
tionary means, and of all courses that would involve revolu- 
tionary means. He was opposed to the passage of the 
fugitive-slave law, but held it to be the true law of the 
land while it was upon the statute-books and pronounced 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. But he counseled 
submission rather than obedience. It is not to my purpose, 
and it would not be possible within my brief limits, to dis- 
cuss the rise of the more radical type of Abolitionism, the 
real influence that it exerted upon the views of the North 
and South upon the question of slavery, the true extent to 
which it entered into the causes that led to the liberation of 
the slave, and the effect that it had and may have upon the 
sentiments of the age to strengthen the cause of Commun- 
ism or the cause of good government. While the time has 
not yet arrived for the proper discussion of these questions, 
there is no doubt that the great majority of the class called 
Abolitionists will be credited with good motives, and some 
of them with good methods. But there is equally no doubt 
that certain others—who, before the war, coveting the 
crowns, but not caring to tread the thorny paths of mar- 
tyrdom, magnified every hiss into a mob; who, since the 
wur, have bound their own brows with victorious wreaths — 
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will be compelled to yield up their stolen honors at the bar 
of history. This minority belonged to that class, numer- 
ous in every age und nation, whose remedy for every evil is 


a revolution, and whose whole care it is to rob the populace 
of its reason by inflaming its heart. The tendency of the 
influence of these men was less to freedom than to war. 
Mr. Choate differed from them irrevocably, and they be- 
come his traducers. 

It would hardly be just to judge of Mr. Choate’s course 
from the absolute results of the war, for many of these 
results were fortuitous, and could not be foreseen, be- 
“uuse they arose from new causes. But we can revert to 
the circumstances of his time and consider the data upon 
which he formed his judgment. It is by no means clear 
that in the light of recent events even he was wrong. If the 
war and its issues could have been foreseen, its cost in blood 
and treasure known, and all of its results clearly predeter- 
mined, it is not at all evident that it would have been the 
course of true statesmanship to advise it. We secured 
liberty, but at the forfeit of a half-million lives ; at an utter 
prostration of the business interests of the country —a 
prostration that has arrayed labor against capital, and has 
teemed with small rebellions; at the bitter estrangement 
of the two sections of the Union, the harsh fruits of which 
miy not all vet be gathered ; and at all the other familiar and 
terrible results of a great civil war. What are termed the 
good results are by no means unmixed with evil. Four 
millions of slaves were nominaliy made freemen. But if 
the promoters, not of freedom, but of such means of free- 
dom, can be believed, these freedmen are hunted by their 
former protectors, and their new freedom is but a source of 
greater power to their old masters. The ballot has been 
conferred, but it is as a deadly weapon in unskillful hands, 
which may even involve the overthrow of the republic. 
And even these good results are based upon what is pro- 
nounced a hollow and a treacherous peace. 
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The writer by no means contends that we have paid a too 
dear price for such liberty as we have gained. It is not 
even necessary to his argument that he should condemn 
that course which precipitated such means of freedom and 
estopped the employment of peaceable means. But he 
maintains that we cannot condemn those who counseled 
‘almness and a fair attempt at a peaceful solution of the 
problem before plunging into these direful evils. 

But if it is difficult to condemn Mr. Choate in view of 
the actual results, it is much more difficult if we employ the 
only proper method of judging, and revert to the circum- 
stances of his time. He should only be judged by results 
so far as those results could be foreseen. The war, he fore- 
saw and predicted. What its end would be, no man could 
foresee. His attitude was merely that of an advocate of 
constitutional government. Slavery existed in certain states 
before the formation of the Constitution. That instrument 
did not create — it merely recognized — it. It was, therefore, 
not responsible for the existence of slavery. It was a con- 
tract of union between slave states and free states, which 
was of inestimable advantage to all. This union was formed 
only for certain purposes, and with limited powers. In re- 
gard to the purposes and powers for which it was not 
formed, the states were separate, sovereign commonwealths, 
each without the power to interfere in making the laws of 


the others, and not responsible for their crimes. The legal 


and moral responsibility for the continuance of the evil was 
upon the slave states. The North was legally no more re- 
sponsible than was Great Britain. Nay, even as the Consti- 
tution was more solemn and important than a mere treaty, 
so was one state more than a foreign nation to another state 
in matters reserved to the states by the Constitution. But 
the institution existed, and it required no great power of 
discernment to see that it was an evil. The question was 
how to dispose of it without incurring still greater evils. 
And to solve this question properly would require the 
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utmost forbearance on the part of all sections, and espe- 
cially towards that section upon whose evil the reformation 
was to be visited. But the course pursued by some was to 
abuse and misrepresent the holders of slaves, to oppose the 
enforcement of the fugitive-slave law, and to threaten 
the institution in Congress. Such a course not only lost 
the South as an ally, but made her an enemy. She con- 
sidered this aggressive conduct « meddlesome interference 
with her private rights. ‘The poisoned words of slander and 
misrepresentation, uttered against her by a few at the North, 
stung her most of all, and the ripening tendency among her 
people towards adopting some plan of emancipation gave 
place to a determined and indignant movement to extend 
slavery. We do not mean that this spirit sprung up mature 
in a day on either side. It began in 1835, and increased 
until it bore fruitage in 1861. 

Mr. Choate deprecated this display of sectionalism on 
both sides. He felt that it was entirely wrong to approach 


with such a ferocity of temper a subject that would properly 


require the most delicate consideration. He saw that the 
effect would be, not to make either the North or the South 
more hostile to slavery, but more hostile toeach other. As 
is the case in almost all angry controversies, the attention 
was withdrawn from the question at issue to the disputants. 

To Mr. Choate’s view nothing couid be gained for the 
slave by continually vilifying his master, except to rivet 
his fetters still more tightly upon him, and to postpone for- 
ever the day of his peaceful deliverance. To submit to the 
decision of the Supreme Court on the fugitive-slave law 
was only granting to the South what the North had always 
demanded of her, and that principle of duty of submission 
to the pronounced law was the platform upon which the 
battle was finally fought and won. On no other principle 
is the perpetuity of this Union possible. Ina constitutional 
government like ours, ruling as widely as it does, there 
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could be no stability if the Constitution and its tribunals 
were not regarded. Defects of law that might arise under 
the Constitution, defects in the Constitution itself, can 
safely be left to the growth of intelligence and the proper 
legal efforts at amendment or repeal. Occasional bad laws 
are inseparable from the infirmity of man, and are common 
to all governments. And it requires no great knowledge to 
know that the inevitable evils that creep into laws under writ- 
ten constitutions are by no means equal to the evils that are 
wrought through a disregard of law; that, in a popular 
government, the safest method of repealing a bad law is an 
appeal to reason, and not to resistance. The manifest ten- 
dency of the course deprecated by Mr. Choate was to war, 
and a war whose primal issue would not be slavery or eman- 
cipation, but union or secession. Who could foresee that in 
that contest union would be victorious, or, if victorious, that 
freedom to the slave would grow out of its hazards? The 
Union might be saved and slavery still exist. But if it 


should be destroyed, and slavery therefore more firmly 


established, the evils would only have been incurred to 
render the slave more miserable. It certainly was playing 
a bold game with the liberty of others. Even the ancient 
German, whose passion for gaming was so strong that, when 
he had squandered his money, his hut, his arms of war, 
and nothing else was left him, he would put his own liberty 
at stake, if by one desperate hazard he might regain what 
he had lost, might learn here one deeper step for his despair. 
It is possible, perhaps, to find some mind so carried away 
with its single idea as to prize its success more highly than 
the good of those contemplated by that idea; that would 
hazard war, uncounted evils, and a prospect of perpetual 
bondage to others, for a slight chance to realize its own ab- 
straction of liberty, which, when realized, might possess 
more evils than real slavery. But that any man with a claim 
to the title of statesman should so act is inconceivable. 
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Certainly it is inconceivable that any man should be charged 
with a disregard for liberty who should oppose such a 
course. 

Nothing stands in greater need of a reformation than 


z 


Reform itself, as it is too popularly regarded. The ‘ re- 
former’’ becomes so possessed with his idea as to see it 
alone, of all things in the world. It so completely fills 
his mind as utterly to exclude the consideration of the 
proper methods to secure its success. He advocates it so 
injudiciously as to violate far greater truths than his own. 
The bear in the fable, whose duty it was to protect his 
master’s sleep, had this idea of reform. This one duty so 
completely possessed him that, when he saw a fly alight 
upon the face of him whom he guarded, he seized a stone 
and threw it with such violence as to kill the intruder and 
his master, too. Nor do these men stop at bad methods. 
They slander those who disagree with their methods as 
severely as those who disbelieve in their ends. They who 
have a conception of more than one abstract truth, and who 
do not regard the result to be attained as a justification of 
awny means, are pretty sure to encounter their displeasure. 
It can be questioned if the annals of all controversy exhibit 
instances of more malignant calumny than were uttered in 
this contest by ‘* reformers *’ against their neighbors, in the 
name of liberty. 

The philosopher of Tiberius, on looking into the nature 
of Caius, said he found it mire mingled with blood. Such 
a creature do her votaries make of Reform. She is not a 
goddess who must be sought by patient solicitation, by a 


grand and vivid, but incessant, zeal, suéh as befits the wor- 


shipers of Truth; but by unreason of method, by a narrow 


and distempered zeal, by a diligent sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth of slander, which will ripen into crops of hatred and 
rebellion. This method makes war an essential element in 
almost every great reform. Perhaps a war so inaugurated 
does not accomplish its purpose, and the evil which it is 
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meant to cure is still more strongly intrenched. Perhaps 
it is successful, and, standing amid the ruins of far more 
vital blessings, the idea shows itself so unsuited to the 
intelligence and other circumstances of the times that the 
opinions of the people, flowing back ‘* with the washing of 
ten tides’’ after the old traditions, sweep away the reform 


itself in another bloody war. Civilization cannot advance 
faster than intelligence and morality. It may advance in 
form ; it cannot in reality. War neither increases the intel- 
ligence nor morality of those participating, and when forms 
of government higher in freedom than the state of intelli- 
gence warrants are established, the additional freedom only 
gives opportunity to additional and far more emphatic 
evils, and the even proportion between the form of govern- 
ment and the intelligence of the people is restored by such 
a reversion and decline as to compensate for the previous 
premature progress. 

A good cause can receive only injury from the fierceness 
of temper and unfairness of its adherents. The world will 
do justice, though it does it late. And the sure reaction 
that will follow excessive and violent means will be to the 
injury of the cause advanced by those means. With ear- 
nestness, fairness, and a proper exercise of the right of 
free speech, the greatest and most enduring reforms can be 
sccomplished. 

But if Mr. Choate did err in his course on slavery, it was 
in the line of his charitableness and unselfishness. He was 
not one of those who see in themselves all good, and in their 
neighbors all evil. He did not believe that all the elements 
of good government and of morality existed within the com- 
monwealth in which he happened to reside, and that a 
kindred commonwealth possessed them in no degree. He 
was not one of those who first look outside of their own 
houses and lives to find an object for reform, and who regard 
the distance of that object from them directly as a measure 
of its importance. He was not quick to believe that those 
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of the South were of a different race from ourselves, and 
that they possessed no morality nor sense of justice. He 
saw that the greatest foe to our government, stretching as 
it did from the northern tropic almost to the verge of the 
Frigid Zone, with an area greater than the Roman Empire at 
the time of Trajan, including states with different interests 
and, to a great extent, different institutions and laws, would 
be a feeling of sectionalism. He believed that toleration 
and the strictest fidelity to the rights of all under the Con- 
stitution were necessary to the stability of the government. 
Upon the propriety of maintaining the Union he had no 
doubt, as no reasonable man could have. His speeches, to 
the very end of his life, were marked by a high love and 
hope for the ‘* nationality of America.’’ In his last public 
speech, and perhaps his best one, when his once strong and 
musical voice was weak, and when disease had marked 
plainly upon his pale and sad face the near limit of his life, 
he spoke tremulously and fervently of the Union. That 
speech, for strange and wonderful sweetness and earnestness, 
is hardly surpassed in the whole range of our language. 
That Mr. Choate should, at the verge of old age, oppose 
the party that he had served all his life, when there was 
nothing to gain but the inevitable frowns of his life-long 
associates and friends, was proof of the highest patriotism. 
Even if such a man had from such motives made an error 
of judgment, it is an error that would endear him to the 
hearts of all generous men. 

Mr. Choate did not live to witness the culmination of 
those displays of sectionalism that he so greatly deplored. 
Not long before the outbreak of the rebellion he started for 
Europe to repair, if possible, his health, shattered by in- 
tense and protracted labors. The effect of the early part 
of the voyage proved so unfavorable that it was deemed 
best for him to leave the ship at Halifax. Although among 
strange faces and under a foreign sky, he was upon the 


shore of the great sea which had nurtured his early genius 
and which he reverently loved. He continued patient and 
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hopeful, and his last hours were marked with a playful sad- 
ness. The announcement of his death was received at home 


with every demonstration of sorrow and respect. Rarely 


have there been uttered more eloquent, and never more feel- 
ing, eulogies. Curtis, Everett, Parsons, and none more 
sweetly than Dana, paid touching tributes to his memory. 
They were not, indeed, equal to his own splendid oration on 
Webster. That eulogy, in which love, poetry, grace, and 
eloquence commingled, as in a tender and mighty anthem, 
to charm the sleep of the great statesman, is, perhaps, un- 
surpassed in all literature. It was worthy of him who 
uttered it and of him over whose ashes it was spoken. It 
would insure the fame of both if no other word or act of 
either were preserved. Aside from his oratorical genius, 
we can admire Mr. Choate as a statesman whose chief am- 
bition was for his country, a man who lived a life of singu- 
lar purity and labor, and a lawyer who sometimes forgot to 
ask a fee. 
SAMUEL W. McCatv. 


SHAKESPEARIANA IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 
[CONTINUED. ] 


In this second paper begins the list of works, critical, 
historical, and explanatory, which relate to Shakespeare, 
and which may be classed more or less definitely under the 
head of 

COMMENTARIES.” 
Assort, E. A. —Shakespearian Grammar. An Attempt to Lllustrate some of 


the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern English. Verbal Index, 
and Index to Quotations. 16mo. London, 1871. 67d. 


Bacon, Detia. — The Philosophy of the Plays of Shakespeare unfolded. 8vo. 
Boston, 1857. 67d. 
For an explanation of the general design see May-June No. of WESTERN. 


2? Note. — The numbers in the Tables of Contents mark the pages on which 
given topics are found. 
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Claims to discover in the plays of Shakespeare the application of the Bacon- 
ian philosophy to its noblest subjects, and incidentally to prove Lord Bacon 
to have been their author. Principal topics: The Age of Elizabeth, and Eliza- 
bethan Men of Letters; Extracts from Life of Raleigh; Raleigh’s School; 
Elizabethan Art of Delivery and Tradition; Possibility of Great Anonymous 
Works; Embarrassments of Literary Statesmen; The Baconian Rhetoric, or 
the Method of Progression; Elizabethan Secrets of Morality and Policy; The 
Scientific Cure of the Common Weal; Julius Czesar — The empirical treatment 
in diseases of the common weal examined; Coriolanus — The scientific cure of 
the common weal propounded. 


BEEVER, SUSANNA. — Book of Reference to Remarkable Passages in Shake- 
speare; with « separate Index to each Play. 16mo. London, 1870. 67d. 


BELL, Wa. — Shakespeare’s Puck and his Folkslore; Illustrated from the Su- 
perstitions of all Nations, but more especially from the earliest Religion 
and Rites of Northern Europe and the Wends. 3 volumes, 16mo. London, 


1852. 67d. Topical Indexes at end of Vols. II and II. 


Vor. IL]. — Shakespeare in Germany, from numerous German Words and 
Phrases, and many German Plots of his Plays. Gives Sources of Plots, and 
Comparisons with Originals, with Textual and Etymological Notes on the 
Merchant of Venice, Lear, Cymbeline, Hamlet, and Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. Significant Words in Shakespeare, ete. 


Biren, W. J.—An Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion of Shakespeare. 
l6mo. London, 1848. 67d. 
Attempts to prove from internal evidences in Shakespeare’s plays that the 
author was a materialist. 


Boype.t, J. & J.—TIllustrations of the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. 
100 plates. Two volumes, elephant folio. 65e. 


Brown, Henry. — Sonnets of Shakespeare Solved, and the My stery of His 
Friendship, Love, and Rivalry Revealed. 8vo. London, 1870. 67d. 
General theory and a special interpretation of each sonnet. Notes upon 

Shakespeare’s Rivals, Love of Sir Philip Sidney, ete. 


CAMPBELL, Lorp JoHN. —Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements Considered. 
l6mo. New York, 1859. 67d. 
Points out ‘“Shakespeare’s frequent use of law phrases, and the strict pro- 
priety with which he applies them.’’ Account and Conjectures concerning His 
Early Life.” 


CLARKE, Cuas. C.—Shakespeare’s Characters chiefly Subordinate. 8vo. 

London, 1863. 67d. 

Contents. — Macbeth, p. 1; As You Like It, p. 33; Hamlet, p. 61; Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, p. 93; Othello, p. 111; Merry Wives of Windsor, p- 
139; Lear, p. 165; Twelfth Night, p. 193; Antony and Cleopatra, p. 213; All’s 
Well That Ends Well, p. 243; The Tempest, p. 273; Much Ado about Nothing, 
p- 292; King John, p. 317; Winter’s Tale, p. 348; Richard IL, p. 367; Mer- 
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chant of Venice, p. 387; Henry IV., p. 413; Richard IIL, p. 451; Coriolanus, 
p. 473; Measure for Measure, p. 495. 


CLARKE, Mary C.— Complete Concordance to Shakespeare. Royal 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1874. 67d. 


‘Gives a quotation for every occurrence of every word not a particle, prepo- 
sition, auxiliary, ete., but mixes words spelt the same way and different parts 
of speech and meanings.” 


Cottier, J. P. — Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
from Early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio of 16382. 12mo. 
New York, 1853. 67d. 

Shakespeare’s Library; a Collection of the Romances, Novels, 
Poems, and Histories used by Shakespeare as the Foundation of his Dramas. 
Accurately reprinted from the original editions, with Introductory Notices. 
Two volumes, 8vo. London, 1843. 67d. 

Contents. — Volume I. Greene’s Pandosto; the story on which is founded 
The Winter’s Tale. Lodge’s Rosalynd; the novel on which is founded As You 
Like It. The Historie of Hamblet; the history on which the tragedy of Ham- 
let is constructed. Apollonius, Prince of Tyre; from which the incidents of 
the play of Pericles are derived. Volume II. Romeus and Juliet, a Poem; by 
Arthur Brooke. Rhomeo and Julietta; from Paynter’s “* Palace of Pleasure.” 
Giletta of Narbona, on which is founded All’s Well That Ends Well; from 
Paynter’s “Palace of Pleasure.”” The Story of The Two Lovers of Pisa, 
which Shakespeare employed in his Merry Wives of Windsor. The Historie 
of Apollonius and Silla, containing part of the plot of Twelfth Night; re- 
printed from Rich’s ‘“ Farewell to Military Profession,’ 1606. The Historie of 
Promos and Cassandra, closely resembling the plot of Measure for Measure ; 
from Whetstone’s “‘ Heptameron of Civil Discourses,” 1582. Novels more or 
less resembling the Merchant of Venice: The Adventures of Giannetto; from 
the “ Pecorone” of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino. Of a Jew Who Would for His 
Debt Have a Pound of the Flesh of a Christian; from the “Orator” of Alex. 
Silvayn; translated by A. Munday, 1598. The Story of the Choice of Three 
Caskets; from the “‘Gesta-Romanorum;” translated by Robinson. The Story 
of a Moorish Captain, on which is founded the tragedy of Othello; from the 
“ Heccatomi Thi” of Cinthio. Queen Cordila, a Poem; by John Higgins; 
from the “‘ Mirror for Magistrates,” 1587. The Story of the Paphlagonian Un- 
kind King, on which is founded the episode of Gloster and his sons in King 
Lear; from Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia,”’ 1591. The History of Makbeth; 
from Holinhed’s “Chronicle.” The Story of The Shepherdess of Felismena, 
from which Shakespeare is said to have taken the plot of the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; from “The Diana” of Monto-mayor; translated by B. Young, 
1598. The Story told by the Fish-wife of Stand-on-the-Green, the incidents of 
which are similar to some of those in Cymbeline ; from ‘*‘ Westward for Smelts,” 
1620. 


Courtenay, T. P.— Commentaries on the Historical Plays. (+) 67d. 
“Indispensable for originals of plays.” — F. J. Furnivall, 
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Craik, Gro. L.— English of Shakespeare. Illustrated in a Philological Com- 
mentary on His Julius Cesar. Third edition. Revised and corrected. 
i2mo. London, 1864. 67d. 

Contents. — Personal History, p. 1; Works, p. 3; Sources for Text, p. 9; 
Editors and Commentators, p. 25; Modern Texts, p. 27; Mechanism of English 
Verse, and Prosody of Plays of Shakespeare, p. 30; Julius Cwsar, p. 44; Philo- 
logical Commentary, p. 61. 

Will be found very useful for class-work; and to young students without a 
teacher it will suggest methods and furnish an excellent guide for further study 
of Shakespeare. 


Dopp, Rev. Wm.— The Beauties of Shakespeare; with a General Index. 
12mo. London. 674d. 


Douce, Francis.— Illustrations of Shakespeare, and of Ancient Manners. 
With Dissertations on the Clowns and Fools of Shakespeare ; on The Collec- 
tion of Popular Tales entitled Gesta-Romanorum ; and on the English Morris 
Dance. 8vo. London, 1839. 67d. 

Contents. — Glossary; The Tempest, p. 1; Two Gentlemen of Verona, p. 
20; Merry Wives of Windsor, p. 38; Twelfth Night, p. 53; Measure for 
Measure, p. 75; Much Ado About Nothing, p- 110; Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, p. 111; Love’s Labor's Lost, p. 130; Merchant of Venice, p. 152; As 
You Like It, p. 181; All’s Well That Ends Well, p. 192; Taming of the 
Shrew, p. 201; Winter’s Tale, p. 212; Comedy of Errors, p. 224; Macbeth, p. 
227; King John, p. 246; Richard IL, p. 253; Henry IV., part I, p. 284, part 
Il, p. 277; Henry V., p. 295; Henry VL, part I, p. 315, part II, p. 316, part 
II, p. 329; Richard IIL, p. 333; Henry VIIL, p. 338; Troilus and Cressida, 
p- 346; Timon of Athens, p. 356; Coriolanus, p. 360; Julius Cesar, p. 367; 
Antony and Cleopatra, p. 367; Cymbeline, p. 375; Titus Andronicus, p. 383; 
Pericles, p. 388 ; Lear, p. 404; Romeo and Juliet, p. 423 ; Hamlet, p. 438 ; Othello, 
p- 480; Clowns and Fools, p. 497; Gesta-Romanorum, p. 519; Ancient English 
Morris Dance, p. 576. 


Dowprn, Epwp.—Shakspere: A Critical Study of His Mind and Art. Sec- 
ond edition. 12mo. London, 1876. 67d. 

“ An attempt to connect the study of Shakspere’s works with an inquiry after 
the personality of the writer, and to observe, as far as possible, in its several 
stages, the growth of his intellect and character from youth to full maturity. 
* * * To approach Shakspere on the human side is the object of this book.” 

Contents. — Shakspere and the Elizabethan Age, p. 1; The Growth of Shak- 
spere’s Mind and Art, p. 42; The First and the Second Tragedy — Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlet, p. 95; The English Historical Plays, p. 162; Othello, Macbeth, 
Lear, p. 222; The Roman Plays, p. 276; The Humor of Shakspere, p. 337; 
Shakspere’s Last Plays, p. 378. 


Shakespeare Primer. 18mo. London, 1877. 67d. 


Contents. —Chapter I. England in Shakespeare’s Youth; Pre-Shakespear- 
ian Dramas; Theaters and Actors; Performance of a Play; Writers of Plays 
sometimes Actors; Plays considered as Property. Chapter IL. Stratford; 
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Shakespeare’s Parentage ; Schooling and Recreations; His Father’s Decline in 

Fortune; Marriage; Leaves Stratford; Early Years in London; Other Ele- 

ments of Personal Biography; Portraits. Chapter IL. Early Editions. Chap- 

ter LV. Evidence of the Chronology of Shakespeare’s Writings. Chapter V. 

Periods of Shakespeare’s Career; Groups and Dates of Plays. Chapter VL. 

Introduction to the Plays and Poems; Literary Characteristics and Questions 

of Authorship. Chapter VIL. History of Shakespearian Interest from 1616 to 

1877. Chapter VIII. Books useful to Students of Shakespeure. 

“Mr. Dowden has presented in this Primer the received opinions upon a 
thousand and one matters in controversy among Shakespearian readers. * * * 
Those who use his book may rely upon its statements in all matters of text or 
history.”” — WESTERN. 

DrakE, NATHAN. — Memorials of Shakespeare ; or, Sketches of His Characte1 
and Genius. By various writers, with a Prefatory and Concluding Essay, 
and Notes. 8vo. London, 1828. 67d. 

Contents. — Merits of Shakespeare’s Principal Editors, Commentators and 
Critics, p. 3; Characteristics of Shakespeare, p. 73.— Coleridge ; Universality 
of Genius and Dramatic Unity of Shakespeare, p. 87.— Campbell; Genius of 
Shakespeare, and Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, and Lear, p. 98.— Blackwood’s ; 
Character and Feelings of Shakespeare, p. 105.— F. Schlege/; Influence over 
the Human Mind, p. 110. — Retrospective Review ; Shakespeare, and Character 
of His Tragedies, p- 113. — Mme. de Staél-Holstein ; Shakespeare, and Charac- 
ter of His Comedies, p. 128. — Gregory ; Shakespeare's Fame and Acquirements, 
p-. 131. — A. W. Schlegel ; Natural Style of Shakespeare rs. Romantic and Bur- 
lesque, p- 136. — Godwin: Art of Shakespeare, p- 141.— A. W. Schlege 1; Method 
of Shakespeare, p. 147.— Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; Shakespeare’s Delin- 
eation of Character, p. 158.— A. W. Schlegel ; Shakespeare's Love of Natural 
Beauty, p. 171.— Edinburgh Review ; Shakespeare’s Delineation of Passion, 
p- 178. —<A. W. Schlegel; Individuality of Shakespeare’s Characters, p. 180. 
— Quarterly Reriew ;: Shakespeare in Reference to His Age, p- 190. — A. 
We. Schlegel ; Life and Genius of Shakespeare, p- 203. — Villemain ; Shake- 
speare Compared with Homer, p. 252. — Godwin; Similitude between Shake- 
speare and Homer as to Knowledge of the Human Heart, p. 255.— Beattie ; 
Shakespeare and .Eschylus, p. 257. — Cumberland ; Shakespeare and Chaucer, 
p. 261.— Godwin ; Shakespeare and Calderon, p. 268.— F. Schlegel ; Shake- 


speare and Corneille, and Observations on Characters in Low Life, p. 274. 
Gardenstone ; Shakespeare and Voltaire --Use and Management of Preter- 
natural Machinery, p. 280.— Lessing; Shakespeare and Chapmim, Heywood, 
Middleton, Sidney, Beaumont, and Fletcher, p. 287. — Lamb; Criticism of The 
Tempest, p. 299.— Warton; Criticism of Lear, p. 316. — Warton ; Criticism 
of Othello, p- 342. — Anonymous ; Criticism of Hamlet, p- 370. — Mackenzie : 
Criticism of Characters in Macbeth and Richard, p. 412.— Cumberland ; Criti- 
cism of Falstaff, p. 447.— Mackenzie; Criticism of Falstaff and Group, p. 
463. — Cumberland; Portraits of Shakespeare by Dryden, Goethe, and Sir 
Walter Scott, p. 457; Parallel between Shakespeare and Scott as Delineators of 
Character, p. 475. 


Dyce, Rev. ALex. — A Few Notes on Shakespeare; with Occasional Remarks 
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on the Emendations of the Manuscript — Corrector in Mr. Collier’s Copy of 

the Folio, 1632. 8vo. London, 1853. 67d. 

Contains a few pages of notes on each of the plays, except Henry V., First 
Part of Henry VI., Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, Timon of Athens, Pericles. 
Author does not consider Mr. Collier's volume as useless, but thinks that 
“while it abounds with alterations ignorant, tasteless, and wanton, it also oc- 
casionally presents corrections which require no authority to recommend them, 
because common sense declares them to be right.” 


FarMer, Ricuarp. — An Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare ; addressed to 
Joseph Chadock, Esq. Second edition, with large additions. 1I6mo. Cam- 
bridge, 1767. 67d. 

An argument, with numerous illustrations, in disproof of the linguistic ac- 
quirements of Shakespeare. ‘* He remembered, perhaps, enough of his school- 
boy learning to put hig, hag, hog into the mouth of Sir Hugh Evans, and 
might pick up in the writers of his time or the course of his conversation a 
familiar phrase or two of French or Italian; but his stwdies were most demon- 
stratively contined to nature and his own lanquage.”’ 


FLATHE, J. L. F. — Shakspeare in Seiner Wirklichkeit. 12mo. Leipzig, 1863. 
67d. 

Contents. — Erster Theil, Die Anschauungen Shakspeare’s iiber sein Selbst, 
liber Kunst, Poesie, und Tragisches, iiber Welt und Leben, Gottheit, und 
Menscheit, p. 1; Shakspeare und die Esthetische Betrachtung iiber ihn, p. 
225; Hamlet, p. 279; Zweiter Theil, Macbeth, p. 1: Romeo und Julia, p. 168; 
Konig Lear, p- 441; Supplement : Richard IIL. 

Fieay, F. G.— Shakespeare Manual. Itmo. London, 1876. 67d. 

Contents. — Shakespeare’s Life, founded on Halliwell’s Life, Later Ilustra- 
tions, and upon S. Neil's Biography, p. 1; Contemporary Allusions to Shake- 
speare, from Dr. Ingleby’s * Century of Praise,”’ p. 12; On the Plays of Shake- 
speare — grounds of deciding authenticity, origin, date, etc., of each play, with 
remarks upon it, from Variorum edition, 1821—G. Chalmers and N. Drake, 
Dyce & Staunton, p- 22; Spurious Plays, p. 56: On Various Questions Con- 
nected with Shakespeare’s Plays, p. 58; What Plays are Genuine, p. 58; 
What Plays not entirely Written at one Date, p. 60; Early Editions, 61; Rela- 
tive Values of Quartos and Folios, p. 61; Entries at Stationers’ Hall, p. 64; 
Pronunciation and Meter, founded on Ellis’ ‘* Early English Pronunciation,” 
Sweet's “History of English Sounds,’’ Abbott’s ‘ Shakespearian Grammar,” 
S. Walker's “Criticisms,” p.65; Pronunciation and Meter, p. 66; Meter, p. 69; 
Distinguishing Metrical Tests, p. 71: How Plays were Presented, p. 73; On 
the Early Theatrical Companies, p. 76; Chronological Tables of Principal 
Theatrical Companies, p. 81; On the Theaters, 1576-1642, p. 82; Chronolog- 
ical Table, p- 85. — Collier's Annals of the Stage, Malone’s Variorum Shake- 
speare ; Contemporary Dramatic Authors, p. 86; Chronological Table, p. 87.— 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old Plays; Lilly, Peele, Green, Marlowe, p. 88; 
Chapman, Johnson, p. 89; Dekker, Heywood, p. 90; Middleton, p. 91; Mars- 
ton, Webster, p. 92; Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 93; Rowley, p. 94; Massin- 
ger, Ford, p. 95; Shirley, p. 96; Randolph, Brome, Glapthorne, p. 97; Dods- 
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ley’s Plays, p. 98; Daniel, Alexander, Cartwright, Suckling, Davenant, p. 109; 
Miscellaneous Chronological Table, p. 101.— Collier’s Annals of the Stage; 
List of Desirable Books, p. 104; Tests of Chronology and Authorship, p. 106; 
On Emendation, Canons, p. 110; Causes of Error, p. 111; On the Actors, p. 
113; Table of King’s Company, p. 114; Table of Prince’s Company, p. 116; 
Table of Queen’s Company, p. 117; Table of Revel’s Company, p. —; Other 
Companies, p. 118. Part IL Original Investigations. Metrical Tests ap- 
plied to Shakespeare, p. 121; Table of Dates as assigned by Drake, Chal- 
mers, Malone, Delius, and Fleay, p. 130; Metrical Tables to Shakespeare’s 
Plays, p. 136; On the Quarto Editions, p. 139; Tabular View of Quarto Edi- 
tions, p. 142; Metrical Tests Applied to Beaumont and Fletcher, and to Mas- 
singer, p. 151; On Henry VIIL, p. 171; On The Two Noble Kinsmen, 172; On 
The Taming of the Shrew, p. 175; On Timonof Athens, p. 187; On Pericles, 
p- 209; All’s Well That Ends Well, p. 224; On Twelfth Night, p. 227; On 
Troilus and Cressida, p. 232; Canons on Metrical Tests, p. 289; Macbeth, p. 
245; Table of Length of Shakespeare’s Plays, p. 259; Table of Rhyme Tags, 
p- 260; Julius Cesar, p. 262; Note on Two Gentlemen of Verona, p. 270; Per- 
sonal Satire Common on the Old English Stage, p. 272; Annals of the Stage, 
158495, p. 280; Fair Emm, p. 281; London Prodigal, p. 283; Greene’s Mot- 
toes, p. 285; Dates of Greene’s Plays, p. 286; Dates of Marlowe’s Plays, p. 
295; Story of the Stage, p. 297; On Edward IIL, p. 303; Is Aetion Shake- 
speare? p. 307; Shakespeare’s Arms, p. 811; List of Managers of Companies 
and Managers of Schools in the time of Elizabeth, p. 312. 

A condensed cyclopzdia of facts relating to Shakespeare, but scarcely touch- 
ing upon esthetic criticism. 


FurNIvaLt, Frep’k J. (Founder of New Shakspere Society). — The Succes- 
sion of Shakspere’s Works and The Use of Metrical Tests in Settling It, 
etc., being the Introduction to Professor Gervinus’ ‘Commentaries on 
Shakspere ;’’ translated by Miss Bunnétt. 8vo., 34 pp. London, 1877. 67d. 


Contains a classified list of books recommended by the author to those who 
wish to acquire a knowledge and appreciation of Shakespeare. Same list given 
also in the following: 


Introduction to The Leopold Shakspere. 8vo. New York, 1877. 67d. 


Contents. — Shakspere’s County, Town, Father, and Birth. Shakspere’s Boy- 
hood at Home and at School, p. 10. Shakspere Married, p. 13. Four Periods 
of His Life, p. 108. Shakspere on the Road to London (15877), p. 14. The 
London of His Day Referred To, p. 15. The First News of Him There (A. D. 
1592), p. 16. The Dates and Order of His Plays, p. 17: a. External Evidence, 
p- 17; 6. Internal Evidence. 1. Allusions, p. 18; 2. Metrical Tests, p. 19. 
Works of the Second Victorian School of Shaksperians, p. 20. The Plays 
and Poems of Shakspere’s First Period (? 1588-1594), p. 22: a. The Comedy of 
Errors, or Mistaken-Identity Group, pp. 22-26; 6. Link-Play, p. 27; ¢c. The 
Passion Group, pp. 28-35; d. The Early Histories, pp. 36-39. The Plays of 
Shakspere’s Second Period (? 1595-1601), p. 40: a. The Life-Plea Group—a 
History and Comedy; 6. A Farce—The Taming of the Shrew, p. 44; c. The 
Three Comedies of Falstaff, with the Trilogy of Henry IV., V., pp. 44-53; d. 
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The Three Sunny or Sweet-Time Comedies, pp. 54-59; e. The Darkening 
Comedy, p. 60. Shakspere’s Sonnets, pp. 60, 124. The Plays of Shakspere’s 
Third Period (1601-1608), pp. 67-85: a. The Unfit-Nature or Under-Burden- 
Failing Group, pp. 67-74; 6. The Tempter-Yielding Group, pp. 75-77; c. 
The First Ingratitude and Cursing Play, p. 78; d. The Lust or False-Love 
Group, pp. 80-85; e. The Second Ingratitude and Cursing Group, pp. 83-85. 
The Plays of Shakspere’s Fourth Period (1609-1613): All of Reunion, of Rec- 
onciliation and Forgiveness: a. By Men; 6. By Women (mainly); pp. 87-92. 
The Doubtful Plays, pp. 92-102. The Few Facts of Shakspere’s Outward 
Life from 1592 to His Death, p. 102. Shakspere and His Works, p. 1122. A 
Visit to Stratford, p. 117 (reprint). Object of this Introduction, p. 117. The 
Best Books for Shakspere Students, p. 121. Table of Meter and Dates, p. 128. 
Notes, p. 124. 

As may be seen from above Table of Contents, this Introduction forms quite 
a book in itself, and is of great value and interest. 


Gerrvinus, Dr. C. G.—Shakespeare Commentaries. Translated, under the 
Author’s Superintendence, by F. E. Bunnatt. Two volumes, 8vo. London, 
1863. 67d. 

Contents. — Volume I. Shakespeare at Stratford, p. 832; Shakespeare’s De- 
scriptive Poems, p. 51; Shakespeare in London and on the Stage, p. 63; Dra- 
matic Poetry Before Shakespeare: Mysteries, Moralities, Interludes, Revival of 
Ancient Art, Romantic Dramas, Revival of the English Drama, The Stage, pp. 
64-117; Shakespeare’s First Dramatic Attempts, pp. 142-185. Second Period 
of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Poetry: L Erotic Pieces; IL. Historical Pieces; 
III. Comedies; IV. Sonnets, pp. 207-617. Volume Il. Third Period of 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Poetry, pp. 1-489; Shakespeare: His Sense of Beauty, 
His Alleged Inattention to Rules, His Ideal of Art, His Age, The Moral Spirit 
of His Works, The Different Branches of the Drama, The Principles of His 
Moral Views, pp. 505-617. 

For esthetic criticism and elucidation of thought and purpose, Gervinus is 
the greatest of Shakespearian commentators. 

Gites, Henry.— Human Life in Shakespeare. 16mo. Boston, 1868. 67d. 
Contents.— The Growing and Perpetual Influence of Shakespeare, p. 9; 

Human Life in Shakespeare, p. 62; Man in Shakespeare, p. 97; Woman in 

Shakespeare, p. 134; Shakespeare’s Comic Power, p. 172; Shakespeare’s Tragic 

Power, 213; Shakespeare’s Personality, p. 250. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Merric System or WEIGHTS AND Measures. Boston: William 

Ware & Co. 1878. 

At a time when there is some agitation of the question of weights 
and measures this little pamphlet furnishes at small cost the infor- 
mation that is needed by those who have paid no attention to the 
subject. It is undoubtedly true that those who favor the adoption 
of the metric system are daily gaining strength, and it therefore 
becomes desirable that the public at large should acquaint itself 
at least with the general nature of the question at issue. 


. 
Epiror. 


CaTaLoGvuE OF WasHincton Usiversiry PoLyTecuntc ScHoor. 

1877-1878. 

The university now offers a choice of six courses of study: I, 
A course in Civil Engineering; II, A course in Mechanical Engi- 
neering; III, A course in Chemistry ; IV, A course in Mining and 
Metallurgy; V, A course in Building and Architecture; VI, A 
course in Science and Literature. Practice in ‘+ Shop-working ’ 
has been introduced within the year, and promises good results. 
The art department has been fully inaugurated, so that the pre- 
viously high reputation earned by this scientific school is likely to 
be deservedly increased. 


Boston University YeAr-Book, Volume V. Boston: University 
Offices. 1878. 


The aim of the Boston University differs so widely from that of 
other universities that its publications have a special interest for 
the general reader. The Boston University works through insti- 
tutions already established, and resembles most nearly the 
University of London. Apart from the usual record of the work 
done by the university, the present volume contains as its piece de 
resistance an article entitled ‘‘The Liberation of Learning in 
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England.’’ In this is traced the history of the various repressive 
measures which have always attended British university legis- 
lation, until at the present learning has become all but completely 
liberated. As there persists an immense deal of illiberality among 
the citizens of ‘‘ the republic of letters,’’ it cannot but interest all 
generous students to be reminded of the very real progress 
towards that catholicity which so far has been but a theme for 
brilliant declamation, and the want of which has been to the great 
disservice of all genuine effort. Epiror. 


THe StTATESMAN’s YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and historical Annual 
of the States of the civilized World for 1878. By Frederick 
Martin. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


For contemporaneous history, we have nothing so valuable as 
these annuals of Mr. Martin; and the information which they 


furnish is that for which all classes of serious readers have constant 
use. For those who may have failed to make the acquaintance of 
these volumes, a description of the table of contents may be as 
valuable as a fuller review of other books: I. Comparative 
Tables. These relate to the area and population of the principal 
states of the world, the armor-clad navies, the railways of the 
world, in 1855 and 1876 ; coal production in the principal states of 
the world ; the import and export markets of the United Kingdom 
in 1876 and 1877; density of population of the principal states of 
Europe. II. The States of the World: giving us the reigning sov- 
ereign ; constitution or government ; church and education ; revenue 
and expenditure ; army; navy; armor-clad ships ; area and popula- 
tion; births, deaths, and marriages ; trade and industry ; railways ; 
post-offices and telegraphs ; diplomatic representatives ; weights and 
measures; books of reference. These statistics are compiled 
from official tables, and are, therefore, trustworthy. Epitor. 


LESE- UND SPRACHBUCH FUER DeuTSCH-AMERIKANISCHE SCHUELER. 


This is a German literary reader, the clue of a series of readers 
intended for American schools. It is a combined ‘* Grammar ’”’ 
and ‘* History of German Literature, 


” 


including exercises in trans- 
lations. The book very well fulfills its office. As a brief history 
of German literature, it is both satisfactory and well arranged. 
Indeed, English works of a similar character might take a lesson 
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from its thoroughness and simplicity. The selections are full and 
varied, are characteristic of the author, and preceded by intro- 
ductions which prevent their making the impression of mere 
fragments. A pupil should receive a very fair impression of the 
writer studied from the excerpts, introductions, or criticisms here 
given. The feature of giving criticisms of prominent writers on 
some of the selections is commendable, and, by giving brief 
extracts, it is possible to represent an author on many sides, and 
to make a more competent estimate. The brief sections on pros- 
ody and literary forms are especially noteworthy. The work here 
is singularly well adapted to the needs of pupils, from its clearness 
and brevity. The grammatical part meets a want hitherto filled 
but very imperfectly. One who has gone through this work 
appreciatingly and understandingly will have mastered the funda- 
mental principles of German grammar, and will have a good 
introduction to the wealth of German literature. 


THE stvpLe TrutH; A Home Book. By Robert Collyer. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. 1878. 

This is a little book of ten essays, whose titles are: Growing 
Aged Together; Softly; The Burden of an Old Song; Referring 
Back; Wild Lilies; The Parable of the Prodigal Son; Slow and 
Sure; Working and Resting; God’s Poor; A Carol with a Cau- 
tion. ‘These short papers show thatsympathy with human beings, 
that manly, vigorous, and simple presentation of the religion of 
ordinary life, which have given Mr. Collyer his reputation as a 
preacher, and which have been the secret of his strength. On the 
other hand, the homely phrase not unfrequently degenerates into 
what even charity cannot describe as literary simplicity. From 
the first essay, which is really a short sermon upon the responsi- 
bilities of marriage, the passage following may be cited as exhib- 
iting those characteristics which distinguish speech from written 
communication. ‘* And so, to-day, if young men are not honest 
and wholesome clean through, and if young women will not train 
themselves to the finest and sturdiest womanhood possible to their 
nature; if they will not eat brown bread and work in the garden 


— if they have one— with some more grip than a bird scratching, 
and quit reading novels in a hot room, and devouring sweetmeats ; 
if they dare not face the sun and wind, and try to out-walk, aye, 
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and out-run, their brothers, and let our wise mother Nature buckle 
their belt— they had not better say Amen, when the stalwart 
young husband cries, ‘Mercifully ordain that we may grow aged 


together.’’’ The second paper pleads for gentleness and for- 
bearance with children; the third calls, in behalf of children, for 
** free play of their own primitive nature,’’ so that ‘** the long and 
touching tradition shall make the old home beautiful.’’ ‘‘Referring 
Back’’ is a brief biographical sketch. Epiror. 


AnnuaL Report OF THE Boarp or St. Louis Pusiic ScHoo.s, 

1876-77. 

At the present time the report of our Board of Public Schools is 
likely to attract the attention which it always deserves, and but 
seldom receives. The president’s report occupies itself with a 
presentation of the financial condition of the board, and should be 
carefully read by all who propose to themselves reasonable 
opinions upon the topic discussed. The report of the superin- 
tendent presents the means for a correct knowledge of the various 
measures inaugurated during his administration, together with 
comparative statistics in regard to most of the questions which 
have excited public discussion. The principal of the Normal 
School makes no special recommendations, but presents a_ brief 
history of the school in its working condition. The report of the 
principal of the High School, in addition to the usual statistics, 
presents a consideration of the ‘* High School Question ”’ in general. 
The librarian of the Public School Library furnishes at length in- 
formation of interest alike to those who use our libraries and to 
those who have the management of them. The special report 
of the superintendent of German, taken together with the pref- 
atory remarks of Superintendent Harris, furnishes a_ brief 
history of German in the Public Schools, and presents a con- 
sideration of the arguments for and against German as an element 
of public-school education. Under the title of ‘‘ The District 
School,’’ Mr. Harris sets forth the general policy of educa- 
tion in the present day; and, under the title of ‘‘ The Kinder- 
garten,’’ he makes it possible for any one to understand the claims 
of this new element in primary education. 

It is evident that public education is a topic of general interest, 
and we therefore feel justified in calling special attention to this 
report. Frep. M. Crunven. 
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KERAMOS, AND OTHER Poems. By H. W. Longfellow. Boston 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 

The contents of this very attractive volume are: I. Kéramos. I. 
Birds of Passage. This includes The Herons of Elmwood; A Dutch 
Picture ; Castles in Spain; Vittoria Colonna; The Revenge of Rain- 
in-the-Face ; To the River Yvette ; The Emperor’s Glove; A Ballad 
of the French Fleet; The Leap of Renshaw Beg; Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid; King Trisankei; A Wraith in the Mist; The Three Kings; 
Song; The White Czar; Delia. III. A Book of Sonnets. In this are 
included: Nature ; In the Churchyard at Tarrytown ; Eliot’s Oak ; 
The Descent of the Muses ; Venice ; The Poets ; Parker Cleaveland ; 
The Harvest Moon; To the River Rhone; The Three Silences of 
Molinos; The Two Rivers; Boston; St. John’s Cambridge ; 
Moods; Woodstock Park; The Four Princesses at Wilna; Holi- 
days; Wapentake ; The Broken Oar. IV. Translations: Virgil’s 
First Eclogue ; Ovid in Exile; On the Terrace of the Aigalades ; 
To My Brooklet; Barreges; Forsaken; Allah. V. Sonnets, and a 
Canzoue from the Italian of Michael Angelo: The Artist; Fire; 
Youth and Age; Old Age; To Vittoria Colonna; ‘To Vittoria Col- 
onna (second sonnet); Dante ; Canzone. 


Of course it is unnecessary to do aught but call attention to any 


work by Mr. Longfellow, for the nature of his merits as a poet is 
so thoroughly understood as to render impertinent any statement 
of these unless in an article specially designed for a critique. All 
that was expected from the union of two such firms as those of 
Hurd & Houghton and Osgood & Co. seems to be furnished, so that 
there is a pleasure in merely looking at and handling any products 
of their press. It seems not an unfair inference that the motto 
‘**tout bien ow rien’’ has been carried from the private life of the 
members of the firm into their commercial transactions. The 
WestTeErN has always publicly declined the receipt of books from 
publishers unless it was understood that the review of such books 
would not thereby be prejudiced. As a consequence its book 
receipts have been relatively small, and books sent have uniformly 
come from houses like Houghton, Osgood & Co., which desire 
criticism and not puffery. Epiror. 


Democracy IN Europe. By Sir T. E. May. New York: W. J. 
Widdleton. 1878. 


The author of this book is well known through his continuation 
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of Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, and this identifi- 
cation will relieve us from any necessity of dwelling upon its 
general literary merits. The author has, however, not been spe- 
cially felicitous in the selection of a title, for Mr. May does not, 
like Castelar, in articles upon The Republican Movement in Europe, 
present us with a study of democracy, but rather with a series of 
recitals of the various trials of popular government. We have, 
therefore, rather a contribution towards the materials for a history 
of democracy than any such history itself. To us who believe in 
a popular government, and who, at this particular time, are forced 
to see the crudeness of view as to who are the people, any aid is 
specially welcome. It will not do for us to declaim ‘against those 
who are ‘**mere politicians,’’ and then, through our ignorance, 
deliver ourselves over to them bound hand and foot. Evidently 
we are laboring under considerable confusion when ‘‘ the people ”’ 
are so defined as to exclude those who have any interests at stake ; 
yet all who believe in caste 





and they are many —are always 
endeavoring to so define ‘** the people ’’ that all but their own set 
shall be excluded. Since the perfection of party machinery ; since 
it has been possible for men who pass as honorable and intelligent 
people to be so corrupted as to say unblushingly, as some of them 
do say, We will not discuss the matter of right, for it is 8 to 7, 
and what are you going to do about it? since a large part of the 
community has learned to consider it ‘‘business’’ to take any 
legal advantage 





it has been painfully evident to students of 
political history that the so-called intelligent classes must form 
and defend rational opinions, or else that the ‘‘ republic is to be 
despaired of.’’ Notwithstanding, therefore, the fact that Mr. May’s 
book does not exactly correspond to its title, we welcome it, not 
merely as an addition to the already numerous books that may be 
considered readable, but as likely to furnish students with the 
materials for sounder conclusions than such as they would reach 
by being ‘‘ to the manner born.’’ In all feasible ways, those who 
believe in the possibility and desirability of popular government 
should labor to distinguish between the hasty conclusions of polit- 
ical socialists, the artful presentations of professional demagogues 
—‘blind mouths,’ as Milton calls them—and the phenomena 
which have really attended the growth of the idea of popular gov- 
ernment. Epiror. 
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BULLETIN OF THE SPELLING REFORM AsSOCIATION. Numbers 
1,2, 3,4. Secretary’s office, 32 Hawley Street, Boston, 1877-8. 
Tue Littie Forks, Chicago. Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon 
Publishing Co., 1878. 


An address by Prof. Haldeman, ef the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which the incongruitiee ef the common spelling are set 
forth with the Professor’e familiar piquangy and wealth of illus- 
tration, ie the most lively part of the first Bulletin of the Spelling 
Reform Assogietion; it conteine also the constitiition and by-lawe. 
An account ef the movement in the American Philolegical Assogi- 
ation, and the reports of its committeee on tht reform, with expla- 


natione of the alfabet suggested by them, and illustratione of its tise, 
make up the second number. Other numbere are mainly ecciipied 
with reports ef meetimge and of the pregress of tht reform in 
England and this country. One ie almost wholly devoted to the 
meeting in Janiieary at St. Louis, and givee tht address of Professor 
W. T. Harris on that eccasion. The Little Folks iz an illustrated 
paper fer Sunday-school classez printed with the new lettere 
recommended by the Spelling Reform Association; they are tized 
only fer the old lettere which they reeemble in form, and it iz 
claimed that they assist in pronungiation without embarassing any 
reader. In the last number of Zhe Western we gave an address 
by Prof. T. R. Vickrey at the Janiiery meting, in which he 
expounded the pringiplee of the reports ef the philelogists, and 
illustrated them by an alfabet of hie own invention in harmony 
with them. Our readere may bt interested to see how the philel- 
ogists themselvez propoze to work out their pringiplee. We give 
the alfabet a2 it appear in the Bulletin. It will be seen that they 
do net hope to put in iise at first a perfect or ideal system. Such 
a one iz described, but only as a guide in meking gradial chengee. 
Diiplicate lettere will at first be left in many worde, and the deejr- 
able new lettere only gradiially introdtiged. In this article we are 
izing all the new lettere now recommended, and so, illustrating one of 
the weye in which it ie hoped to give them a favorable introduction 
to the public. Dhe Bulletine drep silent e final and in inflectione. 


Dhe Alfabet of the Spellimg Referm Assogiation. 
Lettere in ( ) ar diiplicats, thoe in [ ] ar illustratione net beleng- 
img to thé alfabet. In pepiilar print only the vowele her givn aa 
shert and ¢ and a ar to be iied. Shert vowele prevail in unacgented 
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syllable. ‘Dh simplest changee ar (1) to ue new lettere for old 
which ar lik them, (2) to drop final silent e. 
Vowel. 


Shert. Leng. 


it. i= Xs polig, he. 
met. > é=(a), théy, potato, fare. 


at. oe (in America). 

ask (se Dicshunarie). a, " far. 

net, what. 6, nér, wall. 

wholly (in New England). 0, no, holy. 

but. | wu, burn. 

full. | w, rule, fool. 

Difthenge: i=ai, lion; au=ou, stout; ei, eil; y, i=(yu, iu) 
iinits, miizic. 

Censonants. 
Surd. Sonant. 

Pp, pet. b, bet. 
t. &. d, did. 
ch [g ]=tsh, church. j (g)=dzh, jet, gem. 
c (=k=q) cat, cwit (quit). g, get. 
f, fit, filosofer. Vv, vat. 
th, [p, 6], thin, author, liveth. dh, th [d, 4], then, other, with. 
s=(c¢), so, cent. z (2), ae. 
gh |f, A], she. zh [3], azhur. 
wh, which (in England). Ww, we. 
h, he. l, lo; r,rat; y, ye; m, me. 
n, no; ng [ny], king, ink. 
Sillabic: 1, nobl, noble; m, spaem, spazme; n, tokn, tokna. 





TDhe Roman alfabet ie so widly and firmly establisht in us 
amung the leading ¢ivilied natione that it can net be displegt: in 
adapting it to improvd iis for English, the efforts ef schelare should 
be directed toward its tis with tinifermity and in cenfermity with 
uther natione. 

In selecting the nii charactere much theught wae given to their 
fitness for script and to their reeemblange to Roman type. All of 
them can tazily be imitated by cutting er inverting common type, 
so that printere can set up an eccesional paragraph without buying 
new types. 

Imitation in Common Typs. 

Lettere unchangd: a (fat, fare), b, c=k=q, ch (church), d, e 

(met), f=ph, g (go), h, i (it), j (jet, jem=gem), |, m, n, ng (sirg), 
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0 (no), p, r, s (so), sh (she), t, th (thin, aufhor, pith), u (full, rule), 
v, Ww (wet), x, y (yet), z, zh (azhure=azhur). 
New Lettere. 
Lower case. Capitale. 
a, (arm), cut d er q, arm. invert D, drm. 
e, (able), invert a, vble. ligatiire, Able. 
e, (me), cut and invert a, mr. cut E, Era. 
j=ai, (lion), invert i, lion. cut H, Iron. 
©, (net, or), invert e, nat, or. invert Q, Or. 
y, or i=yu, iu (ynit, miizic), invert h, ynit, cut Q, Wnit; er 
myeic; er ia yu and iu, yunit, miueic. Yunit. 
uv, (but, burn), cut u, but, burn. Urn. 
dh, th, (then, other), cut f, fhen, ofher. TD, cut T, Then. 


Dhe following, conteining all the English soundg, ie printed 
with common typs prepard az abuv. It ia in piir fonetic spelling 
accerding to Webster’e pronunciation: 





Bi fhe fonetic alfabet a child me br tat thr art ov rrding, nat 
filyentli but wel, both in fonetic and in ardineri bucs, in thre munths 
—ai, ofn in twenti aurz av thuvro instrucshun;—a tase hwich iz 
rarli acamplisht in thre yerz av tail bi fhe old alfabet. Hwoat fathur 
ar trchur wil nat gladli hel and vrnestli wurc far fhis gret bun tu 


edyceshun,—fhis pauurful mashen far fhe difyzhun av nolej. 








Current Notes. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION is again being taken as the platform of 
a political party, and on April 20th appeared the first number of a 
paper edited in this city by Frank M. Bemis, and called The 
National Prohibitionist. Among the local contributors to this 
enterprise are B. Gratz Brown, Doctor George A. Lofton, Doctor 
Ross C. Houghton, Rev. W. W. Boyd, Miss Phasbe W. Cozzens, 
Bishop Bowman, Mrs. Frances Minor, Doctor S. J. Niccolls, 
Doctor J. P. Kingsley, and George P. Strong. 


Tue recent oratorical contest deserves at least a passing notice. 
Whatever opinion may be held in regard to the cultivation of 
oratory, it must be admitted that, in the interests of higher educa- 
tion, any comparison of the results attained in various institutions 
must inure to the benefit of that education. The standing of the 
gentlemen who served as judges increased the good results of the 
competition, as showing in a practical way the interest taken by 
the generation which has achieved success in the generation whose 
future lies before them. 


Tue Sr. Lovts Sprrir is the title of a new society paper, pub- 
lished by E. B. Skeele and S. H. Burt. ‘*The paper aims to be a 
reflex of the real spirit, the best life of St. Louis — not as an out- 


sider sees that life, but as we see it who are of it.’’ The depart- 
ments are Music, Art, the Drama, Sports, and Miscellany; and, 


in the issues thus far made, these interests are well represented. 
Doubtless an enterprise of this kind will find encouragement, for 
there must be many who find their interests in these directions. 
The editors are young men who have deserved success, and we 
hope that they may attain it. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — The WesTERN feels that its reception by 
the newspapers and magazines has been quite generous, and its 
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publishers will seek to have it justify the kind expressions of its 
friends. Acknowledgments for notices are due to the St. Louis 
Evening Post, the Dispatch, the Republican, and the Times ; to the 
Packer Quarterly for Apvil, the Religio-Philosophical Journal of 
Chicago, May 4th, the Boston Commonwealth of April 27th, 
Harper’s Weekly of May 11th, the Boston Advertiser of February, 
March, May, the Library Table, June 8th, and the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 


Is it not about time for our wise men to discover that the Con- 
stitution of the United States contemplates representation of in- 
terests, and not of individuals? That a majority of interests, and 
not a majority of individuals, is to rule? That to the general 
government are delegated the care of the general interests; to 
the state governments, the care of state interests; to the local 
government, the care of the local interests; to the chartered 
body, the care of the chartered interests; while to the individual 
is left the sovereignty of all interests not assigned to the commu- 
nity? 





Crviz Service Rerorm might, we think, be expedited by re- 
membering the essential nature of the politician. That which 
characterizes the politician is his willingness to pay any price for 
the privilege of representing his constituents. Hence, when these 
constituents themselves desire fitness in appointments, and will 
give their political favors only upon this condition, then, and only 
then, will those who desire®heir suffrage see that public interests 
are not confounded with the private interests of the individual to 
whose charge they are committed. It must, it seems to us, be re- 
membered that the politician is, at least in ability, always in 
advance of his constituents, and acts for them as they would have 
him. Hence, if we raise the standard he will be compelled to rise 
to our views. 















In the present fashion of giving a historical-philosophical ex- 
planation of institutions, are we not in some danger of confound- 
ing methods and causes? Granting the probable method of devel- 
opment as stated by Herbert Spencer in his articles upon the De- 
velopment of Ceremonial Government, is it either necessary or 
reasonable to conclude that man is a law to himself, and that what 
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man has made man may unmake? As Dallas says, ‘‘ There are 
fables which trace painting to the shadow of a candle, and music 
to the stroke of a hammer, Corinthian capitals to acanthus leaves 
overhanging a basket, and cathedral naves to forest avenues; ’”’ 
but are we, therefore, to confound the accidents which prove sug- 
gestive to those who express the wants of mankind with the effi- 
cient causes which create these wants? 


Ix the magazine notices will be found mention of Lord Rose- 
berry, who is presented as an illustration of the function of wealth. 
So long as those who possess wealth use it solely as a means of 
self-gratification, whether this be in selfish indulgence or in tyran- 
nizing over their less fortunate fellow-men, so long will there be 
the feeling that there must be some fallacy in the social institu- 
tions which make industry and ability weigh so little when opposed 
to accumulated wealth. The men who, while benefiting them- 
selves, advance the interests of the community in which they live 
do not excite envy by their success. If we realize that individual 
success is real only when attained in conjunction with the rights 
of others —that there are many rights other than the legal— we 
shall have taken a long step towards that golden age which will 
never be reached by declamations upon the ignorance or the un- 
reasonableness of less successful men. 


At present, between enthusiastic inquirers who have not yet 
seen the limits and relations of the subjects which they are inves- 
tigating, unscrupulous men who, like the old German, desire 
confusion as most promising for the success of their schemes, and 
pessimists who expect to work reforms by want of faith in human- 
ity and by railing at the ill, we are suffering from confusion in all 
of our interests. Theology, science, finance, commerce, politics, 
education, social institutions —all are brought into controversy. 
In the midst of such unsettledness it is well to recall the conserva- 
tive influences of our modern life. As was happily remarked 
recently, in all other countries the sovereignty has been conquered 


from men; this has resulted in making management and diplomacy 


the ruling element in government. In our country the sovereignty 
is to be conquered from nature; this has resulted, and is yet still 
more largely to result, in convincing us of ‘* the reign of law’? — 
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an imperious law, to which we must adapt ourselves because we 
are not the legislators. This lesson we are learning, and when we 
see its application we shall emerge from our present state of doubt 
and devote our efforts, not to taking advantage of our fellow-men, 
but to comprehending those laws whose observance alone conduct 
to true and lasting prosperity. 


Tue great success of the ‘* Loan Collection ’’ of the Art Society 
deserves special notice. ‘The autotypes owned by the society are 


in themselves a valuable collection, and it was thought best to use 
the opportunity of the refurnishing and reopening of the Reading- 
room of the Public School Library to exhibit them, with as many 
others as could be obtained in the city. To these were added, 
rather as an after-thought, a number of paintings, and the whole 
formed the Loan Collection. A comprehensive view of ‘* Art’’ 
from Cinabue and Giotta, through the great period of the Italian 
painters, down to modern times was given by these autotypes— 
a rare opportunity to see the masterpieces of the world. We 
dwell rather on this part of the exhibition because we consider 
it of peculiar and unusual value in art education to know the great 
works of antiquity. There were many beautiful paintings beside, 
which added greatly to the enjoyment of the exhibition. The 
artists and owners of fine paintings vied with each other in gener- 
ously responding to the invitation to exhibit them, and the success 
which the Loan Exhibition met in the appreciation of the public 
led to a resolution of the Art Society to make this the first of an 
annual exhibition, to which we may look forward as one of our 
permanent attractions. 


THERE is nothing more significant to those interested in the 
musical future of a large city than the character of the local 
instruction. Among the many closing exercises of conservatories 
and private teachers, none was more pleasant than the musical re- 
union of Mrs. Brainard and her private pupils at Mary Institute. 
The careful, conscientious training for which Mrs. Brainard is so 
well known was evident in the singing of this private class no less 
than in the chorus drill of the pupils of the Mary Institute. Mrs. 
Brainard has had the advantage of lessons from Mde. Rudersdorff, 
of Boston, who has no superior as a vocal teacher. The gem of 
the evening was undoubtedly Mrs. Brainard’s solo, ‘t‘As when the 
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’ 


Dove Laments her Love,’ 


an exquisite song, by Handel. Mrs. 
Hanna’s ‘‘O Mio caro bene,’’ by the same composer, was quite in 
the grand style, and there were several other songs which might 
have been heard with pleasure in the concert-room. Mrs. Brainard 
is probably the best vocal teacher in the city, for the very reason 
that she trains the voice as an organ to be used independently by 
her pupils, and does not confine herself to achieving brilliant 
results at the cost of future failure: so many beautiful voices 
become useless after a few years’ singing, instead of improving 
for fifteen or twenty years. To avoid such wasteful and mistaken 
effort is the great success of Mrs. Brainard’s teaching. 


Tue last of the lectures before the St. Louis Social Science 
Association was delivered by Professor C. M. Woodward, who 
took as his subject, ‘* Industrial Education.’’ A synopsis of this 
lecture is given because the topic is one of present interest, and 
because — with our national tendency to regard each popular idea 
as a substitute for, instead of an adjunct to, our previous 
possessions —we are in some danger of failing to see at once the 
truth and the limitations of the new departure. ‘* General aim of 
education at different epochs: Greek, Roman, medizeval, modern. 
A new departure. Insufficiency of a system of merely mental 
education. Views of eminent writers. Reasons for the general 
effort to shun manual labor. European trade-schools: Russia, 
Belgium, France, Austria, Bohemia. The Artisans’ School at 
Rotterdam. The Apprentice School at Paris. Ragged and Re- 
form Schools in England and the United States. Manual training 
contrasted with apprenticeship. Instruction before construction. 
Imperial Technical School at Moscow. School of Mechanic Arts at 
Boston. Boston Industrial School. Theory of tool instruction. 
Specimens of shop-work. Manual training in Washington Uni- 
versity. Exhibition of class-work in wood, metals, and plaster. 
Scheme of manual education from Kindergarten to the use of 
machine tools. Manual element in the Public Schools. Estimate 
of cost. Establishment of industrial shops on a large scale by 
private bequest. Adoption of a separate course of mechanical 
theory and practice.’ 


> 


The truth of any educational scheme such 
as this arises from the fact that practically, as well as theoretically, 
modern civilization does not consider it so necessary that a man 
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should live as that he should manifest a right to live. The inven- 
tion of machinery, and the various forces which are constantly 
replacing force by skill, render more and more necessary some- 
thing more than a mere willingness to work. Ultimately we shall 
see that material success is but the condition of spiritual success, 
instead of a final goal; at present we are being taught the need of 
intelligence as the price of any life at all. But this constitutes the 
limitation of this scheme for human improvement, for it is useless 
to educate children to certain work unless they be at the same time 
taught that as there is no royal road to learning, so also is there no 
mechanical road to success. Each one, by an intelligent use of 
his faculties, shall be able to earn for himself the necessities of life, 
and of its luxuries in proportion to his superior abilities. Ante- 
cedent, then, to any permanent educational success must be the 
conviction that wealth is not identical with money ; that no calling, 
trade, or occupation precludes communion in the best results of 
human effort; and that education and character, and not riches 
and a particular occupation, will insure to all the respect and 
cooperation of his fellow-beings. It is too late in the history of the 
human race to propose a classification of people by occupation, 
and to fore-ordain and predestinate certain classes to fixed em- 
ployment. 


Kammer Musik —St. Louis Quinretre Crus. — The concerts 
given during the past winter by this club — consisting of P. G. 
Anton, Miss Lina Anton, Ernst Spiering, John Bohmen, and 
Louis Mayer—deserve a special vote of thanks from the St. Louis 
public. There is no name in English suitable for this class of 
productions. In German it is called kammer musik, on account 
of its adaptation to a small room and a cultivated audience. The 
instruments, being so few in number, are akin in force and equality 
of tone; the effects are correspondingly refined, and the utmost 
perfection of execution is attainable. When we add the extraneous 
charm of a small room and attentive listeners, the result is an ex- 


quisite enjoyment which no other music equals. We can imagine 


that the great composers took special delight in these compositions, 
which were written, as it were, for their intimate friends, from 
whom they might expect both the warmest appreciation and the 
most severe criticism. The Quintette Club have played together 
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for twelve years, inviting their friends occasionally, but animated 
only by pure love of their art. As the room where they were 
accustomed to meet became too small to hold those who were 
anxious to hear, it was suggested that a larger room be taken for 
a series of four concerts, and that there should be subscription 
tickets. The result has been more than was expected, for the hall 
was always full, and the concerts have become a settled feature in 
our winter music. Even in New York, where so much has been 
done for the musical education of the people, the Kammer musik 
concerts have not met with such appreciation as here. The St. 
Louis club play only music that is written for quintettes. They 
do not adapt and arrange selections from operas, like the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club, for instance, but have confined themselves 
wholly to the music which was intended for the delicate effects 
within their range. Beethoven’s great quintette in C major, for 
stringed instruments, and Mozart’s in G minor, composed on the 
death of his mother, are the masterpieces of these two artists. 
There is nothing more beautiful in this class of music, and these 
were given with an enthusiasm and perfection that is rare any- 
where. The other composers most noticeable were Saint Saens, 
the organist of Saint Madeleine, in Paris ; Lachner, the well-known 
song-writer, whose quintette in A minor was played here the year 
it was composed ; Robert Fuchs, whose quartette is about the best 
of modern music of this class; and Onslow’s, which is rather a 
piano concerto, with the string instruments obligato, and shows 
great brilliancy and technique. Haydn’s B flat and Beethoven’s D 
major, quartettes for string instruments, were simply exquisite ; 
while one of the great performances of the winter was Miss Lina 
Anton’s playing of Chopin’s Polonaise, No. 8, Op. 53, in A flat. 


We were told by one of the members of the club that the singing 
in the middle of the programme was intended as a Ruhepunkt, a 
point of repose, and that it will be a more decided feature of 
future concerts. The club continue their practice all summer 
without interruption, the fruits of which devotion we look forward 
to next winter. 
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NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND Arts—May.—lL. Research on the 
Absolute Unit of Electrical Resistance; Henry A. Rowland. Il. Meteoric 
Iron from Virginia; J. W. Mallett. IIL. Relative Positions of the Forest- 
bed and Associated Drift Formations in North-eastern Iowa; W. J. McGee. 
IV. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
under the Ensciien of J. W. Powell. V. Just Intonation in Music; H. 
Ward Poole. VI. On certain Forms of Brachiopoda occurring in the 
Swedish Primordial; 8S. W. Ford. VIL On the Geodes of the Keokuk 
Formation and the Genus Biopalla; Samuel J. Wallace. VII. The Cor- 
alline, or Niagara Limestone of the Appalachian System; 8. T. Barrett. 
IX. Descriptions of new Génera and Species of Isopoda from New Eng- 
land; Oscar Harger. X. Ammonio-argentic Iodide; M. Carey Lea. 
XI. Description of a Fossil Passerine Bird from the Insect-bearing Shales 
of Colorado; J. A. Allen. XII. Experiment for Illustrating the Terres- 
trial Electrical Currents; Wm. Le Roy Brown. XIII. Notice of New 
Fossil Reptiles; O. C. Marsh. 


June.—I1. Transmission of Sensation and Volition through the Nerves; M. M. 
Garver. II. Upper Devonian Rocks of South-west Pennsylvania; J. J. Ste- 
venson. IIL. Absolute Unit of Electrical Resistance. IV. Ancient Outlet 
of Great Salt Lake; A. C. Peale. V. Ferment Theory of Nitrification ; 
F. H. Storer. VI. J. W. Powell’s Geographical and Geological Survey 
of the Rocky Mountain Region. VIL. Transit of Mercury; John Rodgers. 
VILL. Transit of Mercury; S. P. Langley. DX. Fossil Mammal from the 
Jurassic of the Rocky Mountains; O. C. Marsh. X. Shale recently Discov- 
ered below the Devonian Limestones at Independence, Iowa; 5. Calvin. 
XI. Joseph Henry. XII. Letter from B. A. Gould, director of the Cor- 
doba Observatory. 


APPLETON’s JOURNAL — May. — 

I. Rapid Transit in New York; Wm. H. Rideing. This article gives a very 
complete account of the various measures proposed to meet the difficulties 
so long felt in the great metropolis. Il. Unpublished Correspondence of Ed- 
gar A. Poe. Possibly we owe to the Poe Memorial Exercises the frequent 
appearance of articles which take this poet for their theme. As Poe has suf- 
fered much by having the products of his pen tried by the standard of his 
private life, we may hope that this renewed interest may furnish the data for 
that judgment which is to be Poe’s final literary award, and which is yet to 
be formally expressed. III. By Celia’s Arbor. IV. French Pictures for the 
Paris Exposition. As French artists, at the present moment, find an excel- 
lent market in America, many may care to know upon what work their favor- 
ites are at present engaged. 


June. — 


I. The American at Work, part3; Wm. H. Rideing. The subject of the 
article is ‘‘The Genesis and History of a Silver Dollar.’ UL. South Caro- 
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lina Relics; P. D. Hay. III. Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds; Julian Haw- 
thorne. IV. By Celia’s Arbor. V. Varieties of Verse; J. Brander Matthews. 
In this article attention is called first to the greater naturalness of modern 
French poetry, and then to the present influence of French upon English 
poetry. Mr. Austin Dobson, whose name will be familiar to many of our 
readers, is credited with presenting the first English specimens of the pantoum, 
the rondel, and of the ballade; and those wishing fuller acquaintance with 
these revised forms are referred to the works of the same poet for illustrations 
of the triolet, the rondeau, and the villanelle. For the chant-royal we are re- 
ferred to W. Davenport Adams’ Latter-day Lyrics; to Swinburne for the ses- 
tina. Students of versification, readers of Provengal poetry, and cultivators of 
Chaucer will be not unfamiliar with these forms; but, as they are likely to at- 
tract attention and discussion, we commend this article to the attention of read- 
ers. VI. French Writers and Artists; William Minturn. The subject of this 
first article in the series is Ernest D’Hervilly. 
July. —I. Out of London; Julian Hawthorne. IL. Sam; E. A. Revorg. III. 
Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera; Titus Munson Coan. IV. French Writers and 
Artists: Emile Zolaand Edmond de Goncourt; William Minturn. 


ATLANTIC— May. — 

I. Recent Florence; Henry James, Jr. An agreeable article, as are all those 
by this writer. II. Who Pays Protective Duties; Horatio C. Burchard. As 
the question of revenue advances but slowly towards a satisfactory solution, the 
present article will be welcomed by those interested in the question of Free 
Trade and Protection. IL. Some Recent Volumes of Verse; W. D. Howells. 
Mr. Howells has become such a favorite that anything from his pen will attract 
attention. In the recent article he passes in review the latest efforts of Trow- 
bridge, Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, and Edgar Faweett. 
IV. Americanisms; Richard Grant White. Mr. White has reached that posi- 


tion of literary ease where his most careless utterances have a pecuniary value. 
We had thought that with the disappearance of the Galaxy it seemed as if Mr. 


White would make an occasional, instead of a constant, appearance; but it 
seems that there is an audience which craves constant nourishment, so we must 
be contented. The Contributors’ Club is not as interesting as usual. 


June. —1. Imaginary Dialogue on Decorative Art. II. Days in June; extracts 
from the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. ILI. New Books on art; Perkins’ 
**Raphael and Michael Angelo;” Elliott’s ‘ Pottery and Porcelain; ” 
Prime’s “Pottery and Porcelain in all Times and Nations; ’’ Gardner's 
‘‘Home Interiors;’’ Little’s ** Early New England Interiors.” 1V. Tim- 
othy Pickering. V. Open Letters from New York—devoted to the art 
exhibtiions. 


Tue CatHoLic Wor_p — May. — 

I. Prohibitory Legislation: Its Cause and its Effects. Those who have re- 
cently had their attention called to the subject of intemperance by an informal 
discussion of the topic by the St. Louis Social Science Association will find 
this article to possess a special interest as representing one side of the contro- 
versy. All who are interested in the subject of sociology will probably be 
glad of a presentation of the unorthodox side. But it is to be always remem- 
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bered that, while legislation must always be ineffective when not supported by 


the convictions of those who in the end control all legislation, measures which 
fail to secure the ends sought very frequently accomplish incidental results of 
lasting benefit. Certainly, as admitted by the opponents of prohibition, the 
agitation of the liquor question has diminished that drunkenness which all ad- 
mit as an evil. It seems to us that, while all remedial measures proposed so far 
have developed striking defects, we have still been the gainers, by calling 
the attention of the thoughtful and the thoughtless alike to an evil for which 
we must seek the most adequate remedy. II. French Proverbial Sayings. 
This is a review of “ Petites Ignorances de la Conversation ;”” par Charles Rozan. 
Paris: Hetzler. 1877. The origin of proverbs always has a popular interest, 
and in this review will be found a large number of phrases common among 
the French. IIL. A Sectarian Diplomatic Service. In this article the writer 
calls attention to the fact that the foreign appointments under the secretary of 
state represent quite uniformly the illiberalism of Protestantism. Further- 
more, he calls attention to the official weakness of a minister or United States 
officer who in a Roman Catholic country must, if narrow in his Protestantism, 
misrepresent, instead of representing, his country and the country to which he 
is accredited. IV. The Literary Extravagance of the Day. As many of our 
readers have found themselves in sympathy with the article called * Let us be 
Intelligible,’”’ which appeared in the March-April WrsTERN, we cannot doubt 
that the same class would read with pleasure the article under present consid- 
eration. Macaulay, Froude, and Carlyle stand as representatives of the substi- 
tution of extravagances for the excellences which, in the opinion of the writer 
of the article, should alone entitle literary work to praise. V. Dante’s Purga- 
torio; translated by T. W. Parsons. Canto 16th. VI. Respectable Poverty 
in France. This simple presentation of a great problem will interest most of 
our readers, and furnishes an excellent addition to articles already noticed in 
The University Reriew, under the title of Middle-Class Destitution. The evil 
pointed out is very real, and its worst feature seems to be the persistence of a 
class legislation which ignores a large —and, certainly, a most worthy —ele- 
ment in any social fabric. The common fallacy indulged in alike by the very 
rich and by the very poor is that the chief end of man is the accumulation of 
the means of comfortable animal existence. Hence the wealthiest, as a class, 
tend to regard those who are less socially prominent as objects of charity; they 
propose to consider as working-men only those who perform manual labor; 
they contemptuously dismiss, under the title of clerks and professional men 
who should have been taught a trade, the clergy, the men and women to whom 
is intrusted the conduct of school education, men who honestly represent the 
work accomplished in literature and science —in short, the great mass which 
represents the practice of those habits which are considered the excellencies of 
human life. On the other hand, the most thoughtless of the poorest, having 
become accustomed to regarding themselves as the community, run into similar 
errors —errors magnified by their contrasting their state with the opulence of 
the few who engage their attention. In the meantime, the real work of the 
community —the active intelligence which devises means for ends—and the 
virtue which cultivates, instead of approving, the principles of a sound civil 
life, are left largely to the many who are relieved from the temptations of large 
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wealth and from those of absolute want; the many who represent no one oc- 
cupation or kind of labor, but who are all engaged in faithful service, whether 
this be in the foundry, in the counting-house, or in the church. The condition 
of this class has already attracted attention in England, and, as has been said, 
now is presented as it appears in France. Social science must comprehend the 
fundamental problems of social well-being, and then special legislation will at 
least have the possibility of meeting special wants, instead of still further com- 
plicating the evils from which relief is sought. VI. In a ‘Special Letter” 
there is furnished an account of the coronation of the new pope. As sound 
opinions can never be based upon ex parte statements, we should recommend 
all students of social problems to make the acquaintance of The Catholic World, 
for each number contains at least one article which presents views necessary to 
any exhaustive consideration of topics which concern our welfare as a people. 


June. — 

I. Thoreau, and New England Transcendentalism. After a somewhat 
lengthy presentation of the short-comings of Puritanism and New England 
Theology, the writer proceeds to pay a handsome tribute to Thoreau as one 
who enjoyed and described the natural world, as well as to his claims as a sci- 
entist or philosopher. II. The Relations of Judaism to Christianity. This 
is an historical résumé of the history of the Jews, with emphasis upon the 
facts that they disseminated the true religion; that their religious history is the 
history of the true Church; and that this history must satisfy the unprejudiced 
student of the truth of the Messiah. III. The Lessons of the Caxton Celebra- 
tion of 1877. After presenting quite a full account of the bibliograhpical 
treasures displayed upon this occasion, the writer insists that these make a full 
and final answer to any charges against the Roman Catholic Church as being 
hostile to the publication and use of the Bible. IV. The Socialist Idea; trans- 
lated from the Rerue Catholique des Institutions et du Droit. The purport of 
this article may be judged from the conclusion: ‘And whereas every social 
structure rests on three foundations, property, the family, and religion, so the 
socialist idea more or less directly attacks these three foundations. The social- 
ist idea, or socialism looked upon as a theory, pushes its anti-social aggression 
up to this climax: it stands in radical and fearful opposition, threatening all 
that is most vital and most fundamental in society.” 


ConTEMPORARY REVIEW — May. —L. On the Origin and Growth of Religion; 
Max Miiller. Il. The State of Paris Before the Outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion; Henri Taine. II]. Sanitary Legislation and the Homes of the Poor; 
Dr. Gilbert W. Child. IV. The Greatness of the Romans; Goldwin Smith. 


June. —I. Facts of Indian Progress. II. Mr. Froude’s Life and Times of 
Thomas Becket. II]. Are the Working Classes Improvident. IV. Car- 
dinal Manning’s True Story of the Vatican Council. V. Studies from the 
Antique. 


EDINBURGH — is Sir Erskine May’s Democracy in Europe. LI. Barry 


Cornwall’s Life and Poems. III. Browning’s Agamemnon. IV. The 
Naval Strength of England. 


FortTNIGHTLY — April. — 


I. The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield. This is an interesting 
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résumé of D’Israeli’s biography, political and literary. II. Giuseppe Mazzini; 
Frederic W. H. Myers. II. Modern Japan, part 2; Sir David Wedderburn. 
IV. The Resettlement of Turkey; Sir G. Campbell. V. The Influence upon 
Religious Beliefs of a Rise in Morality; A. C. Lyall. In this article the writer 
calls attention to the process in the development of Morals and Theology, 
rather than reaches any conclusion, unless there be implied the passing away of 
theologies as unsuited to the wants of civilization. As commonly happens in 
matters of controversy, all parties studiously avoid exact definition of terms, so 
that unnecessary uncertainty is introduced. VI. Gustave Flaubert; George 
Saintsbury. Those who read French novels will be glad to have this biography 
and characterization. VII. Memorials of a Man of Letters; John Morley. 
For the nature of this article see notice of Popular Science Supplement for 
April. VIII. Ceremonial Government, part 4; Herbert Spencer. In this num- 
ber the doctrine of Presents is developed upon the theory already familiar to 
those who have followed Mr. Spencer thus far. IX. The Proposed Man- 
chester; William Jack. 


May.—I. The Eastern Crisis; Goldwin Smith. II. The French Working- 
men’s Congress; Frederick Harrison. III. The Political Adventures of 
Lord Beaconsfield. IV. Ceremonial Government, part 5; Herbert 
Spencer. 


FRAZIER’s — April.—I. At Stratford-on-Avon; John W. Hales. Il. The 
Laws and Customs of the Ancient Irish. ID. The Limit of the Habita- 
bility of London. 

In the first article Professor Hales gives the connection of Stratford with va- 
rious historical events. In the article on the Irish, Mr. David Fitzgerald seeks 
to ascertain ‘* What was the State of the Arts of Life in Ancient Ireland? and 
What were the Leading Moral and Social Characteristics of its People?” 
Under the title of “The Limit of the Habitability of London,’’ Mr. F. E. 


Condor traces the history of the various sanitary reforms already accomptished, 


HARPER’s — May. — 


I. Coast Rambles in Essex. The annual task of “ working up” the attract- 
ive “‘summering places’’ begins about this time in the year, and those who 
have any expectation of a summer vacation, together with those who can 
make only imaginative trips, will take pleasure in reading about the attractions 
of Essex. II. The Italian Poets: Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso fur- 
nish the subject for this article. From one point of view these magazine articles 
upon the great names in literature are to be welcomed: they may serve to 
stimulate some readers to a more complete acquaintance with the literature 
which they represent. The danger of their adding to the class to whom “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing” is at least only contingent, for in matters 
literary, at least, one is speedily made aware of his ignorance. LI. Four 
Poems; by Michael Angelo. Many will be glad to see a specimen of the son- 
nets which, as we are informed, Michael Angelo wrote each day as the diary of 
his weary life. 1V. Old Flemish Masters. Harper’s has always been very 
happy in its editorial management, and, hence, has been successful in minister- 
ing to the varying wants of its many readers. The art feeling “is abroad in 
the land,”’ and these popular articles upon art and artists will be welcomed by 
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many who lack acquaintance with the many works known to students. It is to 
be remembered that while, as a people, we are great readers, many confine 
their reading to the daily papers, others to works of fiction, and still a third class 
to magazine literature. All of these means for diffusing knowledge should, how- 
ever, increase the class of those who patronize our libraries. In this number 
we have the biography, personal and artistic, of Rubens. V. Along the Harrl. 
A description of German scenery. VL Song-birds of the West. An article 
readable in itself and illustrated with great taste. VII. Easter Morning is the 
title of a very beautiful poem written in the measure of Story’s Cleopatra. 
VIII. Macleod of Dare is the title of a new novel by Wm. Black, and reminds 
one in its opening of The Princess of Thule. [X. Free Muscular Development. 
After the discovery that physical education had been neglected, and the attempt 
to remedy this defect by encouraging athletic games and sports, we are now 
beginning to discover that the means employed fail to develop the kind of 
strength needed for the strain of active life. The regular use of the gymnasium 
and of the ball-field began to be general in our colleges about 1860, so that we 


are now beginning to hear from those who have had opportunity to estimate 
the value of their physical acquisitions. The present article reflects the sen- 
timent which we have heard expressed by many who have been disappointed in 


their results; and while the recommendations of the writer may fail to meet 
with acceptance, they will possibly excite a discussion which will lead to real 
improvements. The great difficulty in all matters educational seems to be that 
each generation, in discovering the defects of its own education, arrives some- 
what hastily at the improvements which it prescribes for those for whom it 
legislates. However, the world advances, even if its course is somewhat sug- 
gestive of inebriety, so that we can hope for an increase of wisdom rather than 
for a perfect wisdom. X. The English Civil Service. This is a resumption of 
a topic discussed in the July number, and furnishes an outline of the British 
system of Civil Service. The articles upon Civil Service Reform are multiplying, 
and we feel proud to have been able to present in the March-April WEsTERN 
an article upon the subject, written by a gentleman well known as an advocate 
for measures of this kind. To us, however, there seems to be a question more 
fundamental, of which this is only one manifestation, and our greatest present 
need seems to be a clear, intelligible discussion of this fundamental question. 
This question we understand to be: The real objects of all of our institutions, 
and the means for securing the rational ends of these institutions. Capital and 
Labor, Literacy and Illiteracy, Political Machinery and Statesmanship, Gov- 
ernmental Aid and Governmental Interference —these and many other im- 
portant social questions seem to us to spring from one root, and as we agree 
upon the fundamental principle, so shall we come into agreement as to what 
after all are but corollaries. The homogeneousness of our people, the recogni- 
tion of ability instead of certain phases of ability, a sense of responsibility on 
the part of the so-called educated classes, a corresponding freedom from 
antagonism upon the part of those who, owing to the accidents of life, are 
unfortunately among the poor, the ignorant, or the weakly vicious — these 
questions, it seems to us, precede any rational attempts to improve the 
machinery of government. History shows us that bad machinery with honest 
and capable machinists yields better results than the most perfect devices when 
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these are controlled by incapable or vicious men. We must, if our govern- 
ment is to sustain itself, if we are not blind to our own interests, if we would 
have any real reforms inaugurated —we must believe more in manhood. If 
this belief be not confined to the school-room and childhood, but if it be the 
actual conviction of those who, after all, are the real life of any community, 
then we shall have, at least, as our successors those who will insist upon capae- 
ity and fitness for all positions, whether governmental, commercial, or pro- 
fessional. We have still to struggle against that contradiction between the 
pronounced beliefs of men and their convictions as evidenced by their lives; 
and the lessons of childhood are soon set aside by the teachings of actual life. 
June. —1. Dutch Faience. Il. The Battle of Monmouth Court-house. III. 
Heligoland, the Enchanted Isle. IV. Hugh Latimer. V. Music in New 
York Thirty Years Ago. VI. How shall our Boys be Fitted for the Sci- 
entific School? VI. Russian Literature. 
July. —I. Hospital Life in New York. II. Anecdotes of Voltaire among the 
Swiss. 
Tue Liprary TABLE— April 13.— 

I. Notes and Comments. Unfavorable summation of the results accomplished 
by the Society for Ethical Culture; The British Contributors to American 
Magazines; Announcement of a Life of Charlotte Cushman, which is being 
prepared by Miss Emma Stebbins. Il. Briefs on New Books: Bartlett’s “‘ Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms;’’ Morris’ ‘*The Decorative Arts;’’ James Free- 
man Clarke’s ‘‘ How to Find the Stars;’? McMillan’s ‘Elective Franchise in 
the United States;”? Huxley’s “ Physiography;” Seguin’s “Our Parks.” 
Ill. Biographical and Critical; Berthold Auerbach. IV. Reviews: Mr. Faw- 
cett’s Poems; Newcomb’s “Popular Astronomy.” V. Record of New Books. 
VL. Contents of the Magazines and Periodicals. With the next issue The 
Library Table is to be enlarged so as to contain twenty pages. 


y 


April 27.— 
I. Notes and Comments. Mainly devoted to criticism of articles in the cur- 
rent magazines. II. Briefs on New Books: Adam’s “Dictionary of English 


” 


Literature ;’’ Beecher’s “ History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Retribution; ’’ Is Eternal Punishment Endless; Watson’s ‘‘ Paradox, and other 
Poems ;’’ Leighton’s “At the Court of King Edwin;’’ Victor G. Bloede’s 
*Angelo;”’ Bishop’s ‘‘ Voyage of a Paper Canoe;’’ Sweetser’s “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.” III. Literary News: Interest in the Study of Russian; Unpub- 
lished Poem of Goethe’s in the last Deutsche Rundschau ; Max Miiller’s ‘* The 
Sacred Books of the World” nearly ready for publication; Dickens’ Corre- 


spondence in preparation for publication. TV. Reviews: Van Laun’s “ History 


’ 


of French Literature,” vols. 2 and 3; Canon Farrar’s “Eternal Hope;”’ A. 
J. C. Hare’s “ Walks in London.” VY. ‘“ Rutherford,” by Edgar Fawcett. 
May 15.— 

I. Notes and Comments. These correspond to the Current Notes of the 
WESTERN, and in the present number treat of topics interesting to the general 
reader. IL. Briefs on New Books: Longfellow’s Kéramos, and other Poems; 
Parker Gillmore’s “‘The Great Thirst Land;’’ Selections from the Life and 
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Sermons of Doctor John Tauler; ‘“ Constantinople,”’ by Edmondo de Amicis; 
The Last of the Haddons; Palfrey’s *‘ Life of William Francis Bartlett;” 
Castleman’s ‘‘The Buried Treasure ;’”’ Strong’s ‘“* Poke o’ Moonshine ;’’ Whit- 
taker’s ‘“‘ Cadet Button.’ If. Literary News. IV. Reviews: Bascomb’s 
“Comparative Psychology ;” Lewes’ ‘On Actors and Acting.” IV. Fiction: 
“ Rutherford,” by Edgar Fawcett. 

May 25. — 

I. Notes and Comments. A protest against the fault-finding with modern 
poetry; a recognition of the literary services of Mr. George Saintsbury ; a sar- 
castic comment upon the Saxe-Holm stories; a prediction of a literary change, 
in which the literary standard will supplant the ‘‘ pietistic;’’ and an unfavor- 
able note upon the work of Mr. T. S. Perry. IL Briefs on New Books: 
Petrarch in the “Foreign Classics for English Readers” series; Rowbotham’s 
“Sketching from Nature ;’’ “Gemini,” of the ‘No Name” series; ‘“* How She 
Came into Her Kingdom.”’ III. Variorum Notes. IV. Literary News. V. Re- 
views: Alger’s ‘Destiny of the Soul.’ VI. Fiction; ‘“ Rutherford,’’ con- 
tinued. VII. Record of New Books. VIII. Biographical and Critical; Jean 
Richepin. IX. Dramatic Variora. X. Contents of Periodicals. 


June 8. — 


I. Notes and Comments. Censure of The World's criticism of the Saturday 
Review's notice of Mr. Aldrich; of the Nation’s attitude towards new books; 
of the article upon Victor Hugo in the WesTEeRN; of Hawthorne’s republi- 
cation in The Belgravia of an Automatic Enigma; and of the serial stories in 
the various magazines. II. Briefs on New Books: Church’s “Stories from 
Homer;” Mr. Howell’s “‘ Choice Autobiographies ;’’ De Fontaine’s ‘“ Birds of 
a Feather Flock Together;’’ Pelletan’s ‘“‘Un Roi Philosophe;” Economic 
Monographs; J. Levy’s ‘Thorough Method vs. Natural Method; ” Miss Doud- 
ney’s ‘*Stepping-Stones;”? Mr. Monti’s “Adventures of an American Consul 
Abroad;”’? Mrs. Stowe’s “ Poganus People.” III. Literary News. IV. Re- 
views: Philochristus; Nothing New Under the Sun. V. “ Rutherford,’’ con- 
tinued. VI. Record of New Books. VII. Contents of Periodicals. 
Lipprxcort’s — May. — 

I. In Roumanian Land. II. A Predecessor of Tennyson. Under this title 
we have a very readable account of Colley Cibber. III. Old York. IV. A 
Counter-blast at the Married Folks. V. A Tragedy of Sedan; a Poem. VI. 


A Memory of Gustave Courbet. 


June. aie 


I. Easter on the Riviera. IL. The Green Leaves Whisper Low; Celia Thax- 
ter. III. The Four-in-Hand, and Glances at the Literature of Coaching; 
Jennie J. Young. IV. In Roumanian Land, second paper; Edward King. V. 
The Masons of Virginia. VI. Elizabeth Barrett Browning; Marion Couthony. 
This considers Mrs. Browning as a woman rather than as an author. VII. 
Parisian Maniacs and Mad-houses; Lucy H. Hooper. 


July.—I. Here and There in Old Bristol. Il. An Atelier des Dames. III. 
The Real Prisoner of Chillon. IV. Census of 1880. 
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MacMILLan’s — April.—I. Thomas Arnold; Canon Farrar. [. The Gothic 
Fragments of Ulfilas; Stanley Leathes. III. Ancient Times and Ancient 
Men; Max Miiller. 

Canon Farrar occupies himself with the consideration of Thomas Arnold’s 
claims as a theologian. Mr. Leathes thinks that the real interest possessed by 
the fragments of Ulfilas is unknown to many a philologist, critic, and theolo- 
gian. He has presented his matter in such a form as to attract even the popu- 
lar reader, unless he be deterred by the title of the article. 


NINETEENTH CrentTURY— May.—I. Modern Symposium: Is the Popular 
Judgment in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders? IL. 
The Armies of Russia and Austria; Gen. E. B. Harnley. III. Impres- 
sions of America; Popular Education; R. W. Dale. 

NortH AMERICAN REvIEW — May-June. — 

I. Is the Republican Party in its Death-struggle; Senator T. O. Howe. 
This is intended as an answer to Mr. Julian’s article called ‘“* The Death-strug- 
gle of the Republican Party.” In a previous number we criticised the tone of 
Mr. Julian as better suited to a daily newspaper than toa review, and we have 
now to say that Senator Howe is open to the same criticism, while he labors 
under the additional disadvantage of failing to interest any non-partisan reader. 
II. The Sovereignty of Ethics; Ralph Waldo Emerson. This article is partic- 
ularly Emersonian, and emphasizes that broad and somewhat vague catholicity 
of belief which isthe creed of the Concord sage. IL. Our Commercial Rela- 
tions with France; J. 8S. Moore. This statistical article has a direct 
for our commercial thinkers. IV. Discipline in American Colleges; 
MeCosh. 


interest 

James 
This is substantially a reply to various charges made through the 
papers upon the recent trouble at Princeton. Incidentally, Dr. MeCosh gives 
us information as to the discipline in German and British universities. As a 
statement of the proper foundation of college discipline, the statements seem 
to us inferior to those recently made by President Chadbourne, in the New 
England Journal of Education. V. The Army of the United States, part 2; 
General J. A. Gartield. VI. The Irrepressible Conflict Undecided; Senator 
Angus Cameron. It was thought that the “‘ Bloody Shirt’ had ceased to wave, 
but this article, together with that of Senator Howe, would seem to point 
toward an attempt to electrify “the party” by using this spectrum as an im- 
pelling force. VII. Chinese Immigration; M.J.Dee. VIII. The Phonograph 
and its Future; Thomas A. Edison. 


THE PopuLaR Scrence Montuty — May. — 


I. The Radiometer: a Fresh Evidence of Molecular Universe; Josiah P. 
Cooke, Jr. This lecture is a popular exposition of the nature and use of the 
tadiometer, and it will be read with interest by all who wish to appropriate the 
results of scientific investigation. The present chemical definition of a mole- 
cule is so much more intelligible and intelligent than its predecessors that we 
cite it: ‘The smallest particles of a substance in which its qualities inhere.”’ 


Il. Personal Reminiscences of some Deceased Savants; Carl Vogt. Becquerel, 


Regnault, Claude Bernard, and Leverrier, are the subjects of Vogt’s reminis- 
cences, which are almost wholly personal. II. The Evolution of Ceremonial 
Government — Presents; Herbert Spencer. ‘‘Grouped as above, the evidence 
will suggest to every reader the inference that from propitiatory presents, vol- 
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untary and exceptional to begin with, but becoming, as political power strength- 
ens, less voluntary and more general, there eventually grow up universal and 
involuntary contributions — established tribute; and that with the rise of a cur- 
rency this passes into taxation.”’ These studies of Herbert Spencer must be 
accepted only as studies, for it will at once be evident that they take no ac- 
count of influences which are not altogether matters of legislation. IV. How 
Sound and Words are Produced; Geo. M. Shaw. V. The Scientific Study of 
Human Testimony; Geo. M. Beard. ‘The scientific study of human testimony 
requires the recognition of these three facts, in the physiology and pathology 
of the brain: 1. The Limitations of the Human Brain in Health.’? The second 
and third requirements are not presented in this article, which occupies itself 
with the recital of experiments upon the human memory. VI. The Growth 
of the Steam-engine; R. H. Thurston. The interest excited by the previous 
papers upon this subject is sustained by the present article, which considers 
“The Steam-engine of the Future, and its Builder.””. The problem to be solved 
is thus stated: ‘* To construct a machine which shall, in the most perfect man- 
ner possible, convert the kinetic energy of heat-motion, as derived from the 
combustion of fuel, into mechanical power, using steam as the receiver and 
conveyer of that heat.” A summary of the results of an examination of the 
growth of the steam-engine is thus given: “1. The process of improvement 
has been one, primarily, of ‘differentiation ;’ the number of parts has been 
continually increased, while the work of each part has been simplified, a sepa- 
rate organ being appropriated to each process in the cycle of operations. 2. 
A kind of secondary process of ‘differentiation’ has, to some extent, followed 
the completion of the primary one, in which secondary process one operation is 
conducted partly in one and partly in another part of the machine. This is 
illustrated by the two cylinders of the compound engine, and by the duplica- 
tion noticed in the binary vapor-engine. 3. The direction of improvement has 
been marked by a continued increase of steam-pressure, greater expansion, 
special provision for obtaining dry steam, higher piston-speed, careful protec- 


tion against loss of heat by conduction or radiation, and, in marine engines, by 
surface condensation.’’ The machine of the future must work * between the 
widest attainable limits of temperature and the saving of heat previously wasted 
in the apparatus or rejected from it.”’ For the prov ision of the engineer of the 


future, the writer remarks: “The time has gone by when, in any art, the igno- 


rant and merely dexterous workman can compete with even a less skillful shop- 
mate who possesses and uses brains as well as hands, and knows how to make 
the one direct and aid the other. We to-day find him occupying a decided 
vantage-ground who is at the same time familiar with the schools and at 
home in the work-shop; for whatever department in the arts a youth may be 
designed, he must, to secure success in the future, be taught, not ‘in either the 
school or the work-shop’—the alternative formally offered him — but in the 
school and in the work-shop.” VII. Liquefaction of the Gases; by Gaston 
Tassandier. Part 2 describes the instruments used and the results of the ex- 
periments conducted by M. Raoul Pictet. VIII. Metrical Reform; Samuel 
Barnett. The writer calls attention to the fact that, although the system was 
made obligatory so far back as 1840, the people do not use it. He next suggests 
that the metric system at present has two radical defects: first, its multiplica- 
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tion of denominations; and, second, its terminology. He then recommends: 
“1. The entire abandonment of the present elaborate and ingenious system of 
nomenclature, and of any attempt at universality in the words employed to 
designate the units of the system. 2. The expression of each unit by each na- 
tion in its own vernacular tongue — the units themselves being the same every- 
where, but the expression in language adapted to the familiar tongue of each 
people. 3. A common notation as the means of universality, instead of a com- 
mon system of names, the units and their written expression being thus uni- 
versally the same, while the spoken expression conforms to familiar national 
usages. 4. The words selected to express the several units to be suggestive of 
sasy standards of comparison with familiar objects. 5. The notation also to 
be suggestive to the eye, as the nomenclature heretofore in use was to the 
learned ear, but not to the unlearned. 6. The number of denominations to be 
reduced in conformity with an observed tendency among men to use numbers 
instead, oral expression to be simplified, and a suitable actual system of nota- 
tion suggested. 7. The transition to the new system to involve the least practi- 
cable loss of familiarity — either with familiar objeets or with familiar names.” 
IX. The Question of Pain in Drowning; Roger 8. Tracy. This contains sev- 
eral suggestions of possible interest to the many who have to do with the water. 
X. Science and Mental Improvement; Joseph Le Conte. This address before 
the Chit Chat Club of San Francisco furnishes a brief résumé of the contro- 
verted positions of physical science. Professor Le Conte contributes his quota 
towards the definition of education by describing the ideal of a life-culture in 
the words following; ‘‘ First, a general culture of all the faculties —a prepara- 
tion for general efficiency without reference to any special pursuit—to the 
period of full maturity; then, a concentration of the thus strengthened and dis- 
ciplined powers upon special professional studies, but still in connection with a 
scheme of liberal culture or university, by which the professional culture shall 
be impregnated with the lofty spirit of liberal learning; and, lastly, when 
active professional life commences, with its necessarily narrowing effects, the 
formation of associations like this, by which we are brought into contact with 
the best thought in every department.” XI. Sketch of Professor Edward 8. 
Morse. XII. The Editor’s Table occupies itself with the New York College, 
The Liberty of Science and Education, and Max Miiller’s Praise of Noiré. 
While the spirit of these editorials is somewhat passionate, it may at least 
acquaint us with the position of certain of the scientists. 


June. — 


1. The Age of Gymnastics; F. L. Oswald. The writer of this article evi- 
dently believes in circles of civilization, and looks for the return of Greek cul- 
ture. Either our authorities have been in error or else Doctor Brown overesti- 
mates the physical degeneration of men of modern times. Il. Evolution of 
Ceremonial Government, part 5 — Obeisances; Herbert Spencer. LI. Water- 
waves and Sound-waves; J. Norman Lockyer. IV. The Scientific Study of 
Human Testimony, part 2; George M. Beard. V. Scientific Courses of Study; 


F. W. Clarke. Professor Clarke, after restating the usual complaints against 
the multiplication of small colleges, insists that the proper teaching of science 
( 


must be experimental. VI. The Cardiff Giant, and other Frauds; G. A. 
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Stockwell. This article, which is entirely historical, will be interesting to 
many. VII. Illustrations of the Logie of Science; C. S. Peirce. VIL. On 
Brain-forecing; T. Clifford Allbuth. 

PoPULAR SCIENCE SUPPLEMENT — May. —I. Positivism on an Island; W. H. 
Mallock in the Contemporary Review for April. IL. Memorials of a Man 
of Letters; John Morley in the Fortnightly Review for April. ILI. He- 
reditary Traits; Cornhill Magazine. 1V. Wife-torture in England; Frances 
Power Cobbe in the Contemporary Review for April. V. Man and Science: 
a Reply; Doctor Charles Elam in the Nineteenth Century for April. VI. 
Virchow on the Teaching of Science; W. Kingdon Clifford in the Nine- 
teenth Century for April. VII. John Stuart Mill’s Philosophy Tested; 
W. Stanley Jevons in the Contemporary Review for April. VII. The 
Livery of Woe; from The Examiner. UX. Education in India; from 
The Journal of the Society of Arts. 

The first article is a very unequal satire of the universe of the materialists, 
and one hardly knows whether the occasional clever passages compensate him 
for the flatness which soon succeeds. The Man of Letters whose memorials 
are presented is Mr. M. Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review. Lords 
Brougham, Carlyle, and Sir James Stephen appear in the course of the arti- 
cle, which will look for appreciation mainly to the admirers of these three 
writers. Cobbe’s article exposes a fearful condition of brutality among the 
ignorant, and will, it is to be hoped, excite more than passing attention. In 
the United States, wife-beating, while less common, is not unknown, and in- 
quiry might surprise those who confound their personal experience with that of 


the world. Whether actuated by religious feeling, benevolence, or simply by 


aregard for selfish interests, it behooves all thinking men and women to ac- 

quaint themselves with the world in which they are living, and to appreciate 

the fact that the responsibility for the cure of ignorance and of crime lies upon 
the intelligent and innocent. In Man and Science, Doctor Charles Elam en- 

deavors to show the unscientific nature of the attempt to use physics as a 

means for argumentation, instead of as a means for investigating the physical 

universe. 

REVUE DES DEUX MonpbES— Mars.—1. George Sand, part 3, La Politique, 
La Nature, et L’Art Dernitres Années; M. Othenin d’Haussonville. IL 
L’ Alsace-Lorraine sous le Régimé Allemand. 

Avril.—I. L’Idée Moderne du Droit en France; M. Alfred Fouillée. IL. Le 
Parti Socialiste en Allemagne; M. G. Valbert. 

Mai.—I. La Politique Modérée sous la Restauration. II. L’Historien et 
)Historie de la Guerre de Crimée. III. Florence depuis ) Annexion au 
Royaume Italie. 

University Review — April. — 

I. My First Editor; John Ruskin, W. H. Harrison. LU. The Ethic Ideas of 
the Edda; Karl Blind. IIL. Middle-Class Destitution, part 3; Alsager Hay 
Hill. This paper undertakes ‘to direct somewhat closer attention to the symp- 
toms of the disease,’ but the writer, while interesting us, hardly adds to what 
had been said in the two articles previous. III. ‘The Other Half,” which 
was noticed among the contents of the March issue, is continued. IV. The 
‘‘Contemporary Portrait” is that of the Earl of Roseberry, whose life is repre- 
sented as being a partial answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the calling of wealth 
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in the commonwealth?” V. Home Side of a Scientific Mind is continued in 
this, the fourth article. VI. F..E. Conder contributes ‘‘Part Il of the Re- 
ligious Imagination in the East.” 


May. — 

I. The Ethic Ideas of the Edda, part 2; Karl Blind. If. Middle-Class 
Destitution, part 4; Alsager Hay Hill. In this article are suggested “the 
most obvious remedies and palliatives.”” The cardinal principle assumed by 
Mr. Hill is “that any service which may be offered or accepted in reduction of 
this middle-class destitution must be so offered or accepted without the slight- 
est consideration of any class distinction which may at first sight seem to be 
all-important to the individuals concerned.’”’ He then proceeds to suggest that 


the professions are not crowded, if those entering them are willing to adopta 


more reasonable scale of expense, and dwells especially upon the opportunities 

offered by schools. III. “The Other Half,” part 3, is continued from the 

April number. 

June.—I. The Functions of Free Science. I. Contemporary Portraits: 
Charles Reade. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW — January. —I. Democracy in Europe. I. Charlotte 
Bronté. III. The Education of Girls; their Admissibility to Universities. 
IV. Lessing; His Life and Writings. V. The Indian Famine. VI. Charles 
Sumner. VII. The Telephone. VIII. India and our Colonial Empire. 

ScriIBNER’s — May.—I. The New York Post-office; Edward Eggleston. 

June. —I. George Cruikshank. TI. A New American Industry. HI. Maurice 
de Guérin. 

BLackwoop’s — May.—I. Translations from Heine. Ll. Vienna and Viennese 
Life. 





